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The Most Important Children’s Book 


The Story of Mankind 


.,By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


was acclaimed by a vote of 163 out of 212 the most impor- 
tant children’s book published in 1921. In accordance 
with this vote the Children’s Librarian’s Section of the 
American Library Association in Detroit awarded the 
John Newberry Medal to Mr. Van Loon. 

“Tt is well written in simple language, embellished with 
many pictures and so concise that it places no great tax on 
the student.”’ 


477 Pages SCHOOL EDITION Price $2.20 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Vocational Wencfant 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Wide Range of Subjects 


More than 50 courses embracing Agricultural, Industrial, Home Economics and 
Continuation Education. 





Special Features 
Intensive Course for Industrial Instructor Trainers. 
Intensive Course for Foreman Conference Leaders. 
Lectures by Specialists of National Reputation in Vocational Education. 
State Conference for Directors and Supervisors of Vocational Agriculture. 
Round Table Conferences of Interest to all Classes of Vocational Teachers. 


6 Weeks Courses 8 Weeks Courses 
June 25-Aug. 4, 1923 June 25-Aug. 18, 1923 
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Anibersity of Vittsburah 


Six Weeks OUMmer Session six Weeks 


July 2—Aug. 10, 1923 


Beginning, advanced, and graduate courses are 
scheduled in practically all departments of the University. 


Special programs of study have been planned to meet 
the needs of: 


Superintendents, supervisors, and supervising principals. 





High School principals and teachers. 
Junior High School principals and teachers. 
Commercial teachers. | 
Geography teachers. 

Vocational supervisors and teachers. 


Athletics—Coaches and supervisors. 








Expenses Reasonable Housing Facilities Adequate 


For Catalogue and Other Information, Address 
Dean G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session 
University of Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In The Following Advantages? 








1. EXPERT INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
PHASES OF SCHOOL WORK: * “ sipiHeTR em Of COLLEGE 
Administration; Supervision and 
Teaching in all its aspects—Kinder- . GRADUATE COURSES in many 
garten, the Grades and High fields. 
School, Rural Schools; Continuation 
Schools; Special Classes; School . A library of over half a million vol- 
Art; Physical Training. umes. - 


2. OBSERVATION SCHOOL AND Sines 
DEMONSTRATION HIGH ; ar alana modern dormitories for 
SCHOOL illustrating approved 
methods. . Ample provision for recreation. 


3. PSYCHOLOGIC CLINIC for diag- . Contact with metropolitan life.. 
nosis and treatment of subnormal ifnw 
and supernormal children. 10. Proximity to seashore and mountains. 





Write for Catalogue to 
H. LAMAR CROSBY, Director of the Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA July 2-August 11, 1923 PENNSYLVANIA 











CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Summer Session 1923 
Teachers’ Courses—July 2 to Aug. 10 


FOR TEACHERS OF ART: Drawing (Still Life, Cast Ornament, Cast Figure, Life), 
Painting (Still Life, Figure, Landscape), Sketching, Design, Blackboard Drawing, 
Methods, History of the Arts, History and Principles of Art Education. 

FOR TEACHERS OF MUSIC: Methods, Chorus Conducting, Voice, Rote Songs, 
Eurythmics, Harmony, Counterpoint, History of Music, Appreciation, Technique of 
Orchestral Instruments, Individual Lessons (Voice, Piano, Organ, and all instru- 
ments of the symphony orchestra). 

FOR TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS: Sewing, Costume Design, Methods, 
Nutrition, Marketing and Meal Planning, Practice House. 

FOR TEACHERS OF MANUAL ARTS: Manual Arts Education, Woodworking, 
Cabinetmaking, Sheet Metal Work, Electric Equipment, Drafting, Plumbing, 
Machine Practice, Foundry. 


EXCEPTIONAL STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


Intensive Course in Architecture July 2 to August 10. 

Eight weeks courses, June 25 to August 17, in Chemistry, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Accounting, Economics, English, Drafting. 

Short courses in Surveying and Coal Mining. 

Instruction by regular members of the faculty, assisted by Dr. Will Earhart and 
Director C. Valentine Kirby. 


For catalogue, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE einai OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Chautauqua Summer Schools 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 








July 9 to 
August 17 


One of the Summer Schools Buildings . 

ANY thousand students have benefited by the interesting open-air study and research so 
successfully inaugurated nearly 50 years ago at Chautauqua, and designed to help the 
following classes of students: Teachers in elementary schools and High Schools, School 

Executives and Prospective Teachers, Undergraduate College and High School Students, Recreational 
and Club leaders, people not professionally interested in education but desirous of increasing their 


general knowledge. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction gives credit for work satisfactorily completed in the Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools, in accordance with its established rules and regulations. 


An Important Announcement Concerning the School of Education 


Courses in the Chautauqua School of Education are offered the coming summer under the auspices of the School of 
Education of New York University. All properly qualified students successfully completing such courses will be 


given credit in the University. 


For particulars regarding details, schedule and description of courses, 
obtain the complete Summer Schools Catalog of 64 pages 
For complete information about attractive features of Chautauqua send for Accommodations Number of the 
Chautauquan Weekly, an 80 page paper of handsomely illustrated articles, on the Summer Schools, The New York 
Symphony Orchestra, the Amphitheater Program of lectures, addresses, entertainments, social and recreational life 
which Chautauqua offers in great variety. Address Press Department, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y 




















THIEL COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 - - - July 27 


1923 
Incomparable Location Fine Accommodations 
Able Faculty Unusual Accessibility 


An experienced faculty offers a 
wide range of courses for teachers, 
prospective teachers, and college stu- 
dents, seeking certification, or college 
credit, or both. 





Address 


Dean Edwin Barlow Evans 
Director i 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Special Summer Session for Teachers 











Thiel College Summer Session 


¢ BIOLOGY « 


Conneaut Lake - Pennsylvania 
June 18-July 27, 1923 


Courses in botany, zoology, entomol- 
ogy, nature study, sanitation and 
hygiene. College credit—standard 
equipment. 


LOCATED 


on 
Rich Collecting Grounds 
Boating Recreation Bathing 


A Lake 
Public Lectures 


Write for a Catalogue 


R. A. WALDRON, Ph.D., Director 
THIEL COLLEGE or CONNEAUT LAKE 
Greenville, Pa. Pennsylvania 
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Temple University 


Broad Street below. Berks 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Teleph Di d 0631 





College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School .of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law, Medicine 
Pharmacy, Dentistry 
Chiropody 

School of Music 


Summer Session of the College, the 
Teachers College, the School of 
Commerce and the School of Music 
opens July 2, 1923 


Send for Bulletin 


ALLEGHENY 
COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
June 25 to August 4, 1923 


Regular college courses 
taught mainly by heads 
of departments. Thirteen 
hours of special education 
courses for teachers prepar- 
ing for certification. 


For bulletin of summer session 
address the 


Director C. F. ROSS 
Meadville Pennsylvania 











THE 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 19th to August 17th, 1923 


An exceptionally wide sched- 
ule is offered for teachers and 
prospective teachers in High 
Schools and Junior High Schools. 

Professional courses of all 
grades will be offered in prep- 
aration for the various grades 
of teachers’ certificates. 


Unusual and most attractive surround- 
ings and living conditions 


For information write: 


President WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY PENNSYLVANIA 





Susquehanna Gnibersity 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 
Charles T. Aikens, D.D., President 


Located on one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots in the scenic Susquehanna Valley. 


DEPARTMENTS 


I. Theological Seminary—Strong course of four 
years. 


II. College of Liberal Arts: 


Courses Offered 
Arts Group Science Group 
1. Classical 1. General Science. 
+ Classical. * ie and! Pre- 
; medical. 
2. Education. 3. Agriculture and For- 
3. Social Science. estry. : 


III. Conservatory of Music—Four years course 
offered in Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe-Organ 
Public School Music, Etc. 


IV. School of Business—All Commercial subjects 
are offered. 


“ y. Elocution and Oratory—Four years course. 


VI. Academy—Only 3rd and 4th years of College 
Entrance Requirements are offered. 


VII. Summer School of Eight Weeks—Conducted 
by regular College faculty, assisted by experi- 
encedteachers. ProfessorH.A. Allison, Litt.D., 
Director. 


For particular information and catalogue, 
address William T. Horton, Registrar 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate. 


2. Standard Certificate. 


3. Increased scope of present certificates. 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate. 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, ‘Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 
Under Special Arrangement 
SUMMER COURSES 


Nine Weeks’ Summer Season, June 18-August 18, 1923 
Maximum credit obtainable twelve semester hours 


Bloomsburg 

Charles H. Fisher, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 
Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in 
Health Education and courses by 
correspondence) 

Frank E. Baker, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion) 

C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence) 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library) 

A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Haven 

Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 

nomics and Music) 

William R. Straughn, Principal. 
Millersville (special courses in Library) 

C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 


Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special. courses in Health 
Education and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





shall have reached this standard. 


tional to High School Graduation. 
the summer and extension courses. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Commonwealth 
agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the minimum 
standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania teachers 


High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, 
Teachers in service should avail themselves of 


Partial certificates, however, will be 
addi- 








Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. 
Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 


Free tuition. 
Address the principal. 


recreation. 1 
. Catalogs on request. 


Delightful locations. Opportunities for 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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WHY 


Lebanon Valley College 
THIS SUMMER? 


1. COLLEGE FACILITIES: Approved institu- 
tion on the first list of colleges and uni- 
versities. Strong faculty. Carnegie 
Library. Well-equipped laboratories. 
Conservatory of Music. 

LIVING CONDITIONS: Attractive, modern 
residence halls. Expert chef and excel- 
lent table. Beautiful and healthful cam- 
pus and environs. Co-educational. 

CREDITS: Courses to meet your needs and 
all certification requirements. Summer 
work credited towards college degrees. 

UNIQUE ARRANGEMENT OF TERMS: 
Two terms, five weeks each, classes six 
days a week. Six semester hours may be 
earned in five weeks’ term, or twelve 
hours in the double term. First term 
June 18 to July 21. Second term July 23 
to August 25. 

MODERATE EXPENSES: Board, room 
and tuition for one term, $65. Two 
terms, $125. 


Write for Bulletin 
The Summer Session 
Lebanon Valley College 


Annville, Pa. 





The Pennsylvania Museum 
and 


School of Industrial Art 
ART DEPARTMENT 


Tenth Annual 
Summer School Session 
July 2 through August 4 
1923 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES 


For INFORMATION APPLY To 


HUGER ELLIOTT, 
Principal 


Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














349 Words a Minute in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand 


Nathan Behrin smashes his own record of 322 
words a minute and also wins NEW YORK 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP at speeds of 250 and 
300 words a minute. HIS CONTEST WAS 
OPEN TO WRITERS OF ALL SYSTEMS. 


New York State Championship 
250 and 300 words a minute for five minutes 
NAME SYSTEM ACCURACY 


Nathan Behrin Pitman 99.64% 
John F. Daly Pitman 98.44% 


Two Minute Contest 
350 words a minute 
NAME SYSTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 3 
John F. Daly Pitman 3 
325 words a minute 
NAME SYSTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 2 
Neale Ransom Pitman 8 
Pitman shorthand is used by all Congressional 
and more than 90% of all court reporters. It is 
— in over 93% of the public schools of New 
ork. 
Send for copy of **Pitman's Shorthand in One Hour” 
sen particulars of a free correspondence course for 
teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 








Most beautiful building of its kind in America. Owned 
and occupied exclusively by Rider College 


Founded 


Commercial Teaching 
Summer School 


Advanced Classes profitable to those 
now engaged in Commercial Teaching; 
Elementary Classes for those wishing to 
become Commercial Teachers. Instruc- 
tors are widely known. 

Rider College is authorized by the New 
Jersey Board of Education to grant 
B. C. S. and B. Acct. Degrees. Degree 
- Credits given for Summer School work. 

Living conditions ideal. New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Princeton and 
Asbury Park within a short radius. Rider 
College Summer School—the best place 
to spend six weeks of your vacation. 


Send for Summer School Bulletin 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Ocean Waves produced by 
EVERWEAR 


are safe and strong: embody a (patent 
applied for) safety feature typical of 
the ingenuity and care Everwear gives 
to its entire line of 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Write for complete catalog 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Please refer your inquiry to Dept. *‘O.” 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Successful Playground Apparatus must be SAFE for the 
children to use—it must be comfortable and serviceable 
—it must be constructed to withstand use, abuse and 
weather. }All Medart apparatus embodies the three 
fundamental factors of Safety, Service and Durability, 
and for over fifty years has been the{choicelof teachers, 
physical educators and; civicfofficials. - 


To inform yourself on the many exclusive features and 
refinements of Medart equipment, you are invited to 
send for Catalog ‘‘M-21,’’ which illustrates and de- 
scribes the entire Medart line. Prices are lower than 
you would expect for apparatus of such high character. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


. 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request 




















High School Teachers Who 
Expect to Attend 


Summer School 


and who are interested in earning money 
while attending school should write mea 
letter. I havea proposition to offer toa 
limited number of teachers. The work 
is pleasant, attractive, interesting, edu- 
cational, easily handled, and is accompa- 
nied with a good remuneration. 


This is not a Canvassing Position 


Don’t Decide That You Wouldn't Like It Un- 
til You Learn What It Is. 


G. H. McCracken 


BESSEMER BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA, 





SHOW THE CHILDREN 
GOOD PICTURES 


Our series of Picture Studies, taken from 
the finest of the world’s art, are arranged in 
topics suitable for grade school work and 
are accompanied by leaflets for the use 
of the teachers. 

Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the 
grade in which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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THE 
BEACON READERS 


The remarkable success of the 
Beacon Readers may be attrib- 
uted to two outstanding charac- 
teristics: the effective and sound 
phonetic method (in this method 
the child is taught the phonetic 
elementsand from them he builds 
the words), and the high literary 
merit of the contents. 


Interesting pictures, some of 
which are in colors in the lower 
books, add to the beauty of the 
readers. The Beacon Readers 
are used in many thousand 
places. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 














ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An Accredited College, with an excellent 
record 


A very healthful and beautiful Summer Home 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


June 18 to August 18, 1923 
SUMMER SESSION FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


An approved Commercial Teachers College 
Recently placed on Accredited List 
Commercial Methods a Specialty 
High School graduates enter 
For Commercial Teachers 
Other Courses offered 
8 to 12 S. H. credit 
Try this College 
You will be 
Pleased 


SUMMER SESSION FOR PUBLIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A State approved Teachers College for Teachers 
Heads of Departments will teach this summer 
General Educational Methods a Specialty 
State recognition for all work 
8 to 12 semester hours credit 
Rates are very moderate 
Very strong Faculty 
Up-to-date 
Apply 
Now 
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I. 


II. 


Vv. 


VI. 


Editorial Section 


June, 1923 


CONTENTS 


Articles: 


Suggestions On a State Program for the 
Preparation of Teachers Prior to Ap- 
pointment 

The Cost and Worth of Vocational Edu- 
cation 

The Role of Intelligence Tests in “the 
Selection, Elimination and Guidance of 
College Students 

The Adjustment Room 

Schoolmen’s Week 

Penniman Libraries 

The Current Topics Notebook 

A High School Board of Health 

Salary Schedule for Teachers 

Let’s Put Our Stake on the Youngsters.... 

The Rules a Champion Must Follow 

PUGS os vise b pteeeWecaE Nn oe hades weraes eevee 

What of the Schools? 


476-486 


Pennsylvania’s Educational Situation Be- 
comes a National Issue, Timely Resolutions, 
Pennsylvania Delegation, Oakland-San 
Francisco, The Education Bill, Joseph A. 
Sowers is Dead, Assistant Editor of the 
Journal, Dr. C. H. Garwood, Eli M. Rapp, 
Mental Measurements Committee of the P. 
Ss. E. A., College and University Round 
Table, Actuarial Investigation of the State, 
Earl McClune, Indispensables, - Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting of the International Kin- 
dergarteu Union, Newspaper Editors Adopt 
a Code of Ethics. Opportunities, School of 
Religious Education, Farmers Week, $100 
in Prizes, Accredited Higher Institutions in 
Pennsylvania, Prize, Legislation. 


Educational Meetings 
Department of Public Instruction 


487-488 
Teachers—Attention, Statistics Concerning 
Pennsylvania Colleges and Universities, 
Employment of Nutrition Workers in Nor- 

mal Scnouls, Prize Winners in the National 
Safety Essay Contests, Health Activities in 
Bradford County. 


New Books 








ADVICE 
Remember this when duty calls; 
It never pays to shirk, 
You’re dodging opportunity 
When you are dodging work. 


The man who uses hook and line 
Pulls in his single fish. 

But who join hands and pull the seine, 
Get all that heart can wish. 


And each man’s share is greater far, 
In size as well as weight, 

The secret. of success is this— 
C-O-O-P-E-R-A-T-E 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


Three year course. 
oretical and practical class work throughout. All 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the State of Illinois. The- 
a 


Maintenance provided as well as an allowance each mon 
For further information write 


2449 Washington Blvd., 
Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 


SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


It will be appreciated. 
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Suggestions On a State Program For the Prep- 
aration of Teachers Prior to Appointment* 


JOHN W. WITHERS 


Dean College of Education, New York 


N presenting this subject I shall consider 
first, certain’ facts which condition the 


preparation of a program for the educa-’ 


tion of teachers in any state; second, studies 
which should be made in determining such 
a program for any state; and third, facts 
which should be emphasized in the construc- 
tion of curricula and organization of the active 
life of the normal school. 

Among the facts determining such a pro- 
gram are the following: 

1. Length of the course. This obviously 
places a limit on what may be undertaken in 
teacher training. Much more can be accom- 
plished if the state normal schools have their 
students four years than might be done in 
three or in two. The length of the course also 
affects the definition of objectives and the or- 
ganization of the work to realize these ob- 
jectives. The student’s professional enthusi- 
asm and zeal in organizing her work will part- 
ly depend on the time spent in the normal 
school course. 

2.. Probable length of service. Since the 
average tenure of the normal school graduate 
is short, emphasis must be placed on turning 
out graduates who will prove immediately ef- 
ficient. The field of service must be more re- 
stricted and a larger proportion of the course 
devoted to specialized knowledge and a mastery 
of technique. Larger use must be made of the 
training school and of supervised observation 
and practice teaching. If the average tenure 
is to be relatively long, emphasis will be laid 
upon turning out graduates equipped for and 
disposed to make continuous professional 
growth while teaching. The field covered by 
the curriculum may be more extensive with 
more time given to cultural subjects and to 
the theoretical: aspects of teacher training. 

tal 


* Abstract of an address delivered at the annual meeting 
# normal school faculties at West Chester, Pa., March 
26, 1923. 


University, New York City, N. Y. 


3. The native capacity of the students and 
the extent and quality of their previous edu- 
cation. Much more can be attempted with 
students whose native capacity and general 
education are of a high order and the cur- 
riculum may be planned with more assurance 
that these students will take advantage of 
opportunities for in-service education. Such 
students are more likely to acquire a scientific 
impression and genuinely professional attitude 
toward teaching. A normal school made up 
of this kind of student will have a better school 
spirit than a normal school which, in order 
to maintain desirable standards, fails a con- 
siderable number. 

4. The relation of the normal school to 
the field service in the state and especially to 
the district which it serves. This relation 
should exert a powerful influence on the qual- 
ity of the work. It keeps the faculty in touch 
with the vital problems to be faced by their 
graduates and serves to keep school superin- 
tendents, supervisors and principals acquainted 
with the spirit and aim of the normal school. 
The right team work between the faculty and 
the superintendent of the district will elimi- 
nate a large amount of unnecessary effort. This 
relation will also affect the choice of students 
and the problem of time allotment and rela- 
tive emphasis on curriculum material. It will 
influence the in-service training of teachers 
after graduation and will assist in determin- 
ing types of work and the necessary cultural 
and professional qualities for the work. 

5. The state policy of education and the 
legislation passed or anticipated affecting the 
standards of teaching. This relationship be- 
tween the presidents and faculties of the nor- 
mal schools and the state department of edu- 
cation should be so intimate that impending 
changes in a state school system can be an- 
ticipated and provided for in the curricula and 
organization of the normal schools. 








458 





6. Higher educational opportunities open 
to normal school graduates. Direct positive 
effort should be made in every state to es- 
tablish such a relationship between the nor- 
mal schools and the colleges and universities, 
both within and outside the state, that nor- 
mal school graduates may continue their edu- 
cation and fit themselves for positions re- 
quiring a college degree, without too great a 
sacrifice. 


7. The kinds and quality of work to be 
done by the gradautes of the normal schools. 
This will involve a careful study of the posi- 
tions to be filled by these graduates, a job 
analysis of each type of position to determine 
the general education and special intelligences, 
skills and abilities needed; also, an analysis 
of the peculiar traits and qualities of per- 
sonality required to fill these positions, and a 
study of the most effective ways and means 
of producing these traits and qualities through 
normal school education. It also involves a 
study of the selection, organization and gra- 
dation of the materials of the curriculum to 
achieve the desired results in every important 
type of position. 

It is evident that in determining a program 
for the education of teachers for Pennsylvania, 
the following studies would be required: 


1. To determine the present average tenure 
of teachers in the state. Such a study should 
include the districts into which the output of 
the normal schools is actually going and also 
those districts and types of service into which 
the output of the normal schools ought to go 
and may be required to go. 

2. To determine ways and means of in- 
creasing the average tenure of teachers. This 
is a very serious problem which is becoming 
more serious as the demands made upon teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary schools are 
growing heavier and more complicated every 
year. To illustrate this, let us cite conditions 
in the state of Pennsylvania. 


There are approximately 1,800,000 school 
children in the state and 200,000 enrolled in the 
public high schogls. There are, in round num- 
bers, 48,000 teachers. The average tenure of 
these teachers is about seven years. This 
means that about 7,000 new teachers are 
needed every year to take the place of those 
dropping out of the service. Approximately 


1,500 more will be needed year by year, to take 
care of the increase in school enrollment due 
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to the growth of the state and to the improve- 
ment in attendance enforcement. Consequent- 
ly, under present conditions, we must figure on 
about 8,500 new teachers annually. After 1927, 
these teachers must not only be graduates of 
normal schools but they must have graduated 
from a four year high school course before 
coming to normal school. In order that the 
normal schools may graduate 8,500 annually, 
it will be necessary, on account of the number 
dropping out, to enroll more than ¢,000 high 
school graduates in the normal schools every 
year. The high schools of the state are at 
present graduating 20,000 annually. Approxi- 


_mately 30 per cent of these have taken courses 


in commercial subjects. Therefore 6,000 will 
go into commercigl occupations, leaving 14,- 
000 graduates to supply all other demands; 
9,000 of the 14,000 will be needed in the nor- 
mal schools, leaving a total of only 5,000 for 
all other occupations demanding at least a high 
school education. It is obvious that the sup- 
ply of high school graduates for all these pur- 
poses will be inadequate. Either the number 
of high school graduates must be very mate- 
rially increased, or a way found for increas- 
ing the average tenure of teachers. The high 
schools can, and doubtless will, graduate larger 
numbers and tenure may be increased by 
salaries sufficient to make teaching a pro- 
fession, a life work. The profession must be 
advanced in dignity and honor among the 
teachers themselves and among the people and 
a larger number of young men induced to 
enter it. 

It would be as easy, under the above con- 
ditions, to guarantee an average tenure of 
twenty and twenty-five years among men as 
it is at present to guarantee an average ten- 
ure of seven or eight years among young 
women. It is, moreover, a serious question 
whether the average tenure of the finer type 
of young womanhood, that should be attracted 
into the profession of teaching, should be 
much beyond what it is at the present time. 
In the city of Philadelphia a sample group of 
more than 3,000 women teachers showed that 
the average age of these teachers in 1921 was 
34.8 vears. It is a very serious matter to 
keep this type of womanhood out of the more 
fundamental and even more important occu- 
pation in American life than teaching, namely, 
the rearing of a family. If, by the above 
methods the tenure of teachers can be ma- 
terially increased, then it would not only be 
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possible but desirable to modify the course 
of pre-service training. 

The following studies are of great import- 
ance: 

1. Studies should be made to determine the 
native capacity of students entering the nor- 
mal schools and desirable ways and means of 
securing students of high average capacity. 
This is a practical problem of great import- 
ance. It is also a problem which can be solved. 

2. Studies to determine the extent and 
quality of the antecedent education of stu- 
dents entering the normal schools and the 
ways and means of improving or supplement- 
ing it. This includes the effort of ascertaining 
what part of the student’s elementary and high 
school course needed as basic to their profes- 
sional training still persists at the time of the 
student’s entrance into normal school. The 
extent and value of the training received will, 
of course, vary with different parts of the 
state. 

38. Studies to determine ways and means 
of effective co-operation between the normal 
schools and the field forces of the state. This 
does not mean merely the field forces of the 
State Department of Education. It means also 
the local superintendents of schools, and su- 
pervisors, principals and teachers. 

4, Studies to determine ways and means 
of securing better co-operation between the 
normal schools and the colleges and universi- 
ties, both within and without the state, for the 
benefit of those graduates of the normal schools 
who should be encouraged to prepare them- 
selves for educational service of the higher 
and more difficult sorts, and for the encourage- 
ment of all teachers to improve their general 
and professional education. 

5. Studies to determine the technical re- 
quirements for teaching positions. Such a 
study should be entered into with great care 
and thoroughness, bringing together much 
valuable material now fugitive and not to be 
found in print. Such a study should bring 
together not only the materials that can be 
found in printed form but also much valuable 
material from the experience of eminently suc- 
cessful teachers. Such experience should be 
assembled, organized, and made available in 
the training of prospective teachers. 

Such studies as those suggested above will 
materially assist in the problem of emphasis 
in the construction of curricula and in the 
organization of the active life of the normal 


No. 4 
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school. The whole course of study should be 
professional in its purpose and its point of 
view. It should provide for the following: 


1. It should contain materials which will 
help prospective teachers to understand and 
value the fundamental interests of present 
day life. By far the largest percentage of 
the 1,800,000 children enrolled in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania will not go beyond 
the elementary school. Within a period of 
fifteen years children who are now more than 
six years of age will have entered that group 
which will determine by its votes the solution 
of the large questions affecting the welfare 
of American life. These problems are grow- 
ing more complex every day so that those who 
are now being trained in the schools will have 
larger tasks before them than any preceding 
generation of American people. Since the 
decision of such problems will depend so large- 
ly upon citizens who have had not more than 
an elementary school education, it is easy to 
see the tremendous importance of the work 
of the elementary schools. Every effort should 
be made to equip the young manhood and 
womanhood of America with a sound and 
wholesome knowledge and a just appreciation 
of the fundamental interests and activities of 
life today and of the immediate future. If 
this training is to be given, it is profoundly 
important that the teachers shall not only be 
masters of the elementary course of study, 
but should have had themselves a much fuller 
and richer knowledge of these interests and 
activities that are fundamental in our civili- 
zation, than we expect of the children trained 
by them. They need the poise and the per- 
spective which such training should give. Not 
only will it affect their subconscious influence 
on the lives of children, but it also will greatly 
modify the relative emphasis placed by them 
upon the various materials and aspects of the 
course of study. Such training should be 
basic to the whole course of professional edu- 
cation. It should be cultural as well as pro- 
fessional and should include an understanding 
of present day life in all of its fundamentals, 
and of those causes and influences, which have 
made that life what it is, and are likely to con- 
tinue to influence it. Courses of -this type, 


_carefully selected and organized, should have 


cultural value quite equal to any courses given 
in the colleges and universities and occupying 
the same length of time. 

2. The course should contain material that 
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will help prospective teachers to understand 
the place and the function of education and 
especially the importance of elementary edu- 
cation in modern life. In the selection and 
arrangement of these materials one must have 
in mind not only national life but also the life 
of the state and the local community. It is 
very important that in the task of education 
all the educative agencies of the community 
shall, as far as possible, re-enforce the work 
of the public schools. Teachers trained to see 
the relative place and importance of the vari- 
ous agencies engaged in education will -be 
equipped to assist materially in establishing 
the right relations between the schools and 
those other agencies that happen to be influ- 
ential in the local community. 

3. The course should contain materials that 
will help the teacher to appreciate the dignity 
and importance of the level of education at 
which she works, namely, the education of 
children. A condition should be established in 
the teaching profession that already holds in 
the profession of medicine. No physician care- 
fully prepared for his work regards himself 
as inferior to his fellow physician if he has 
chosen to spend his life and his effort in 
the treatment of the diseases of children rath- 
er than those of adults. Teachers of children 
should not consider their work as profession- 
ally less worth while than that of high school 
teachers or teachers in the colleges or uni- 
versities. The problems of elementary edu- 
cation are just as serious, just as important 
and require just as high grade scientific abil- 
ity as those in the so-called higher fields. 

4. The course should contain materials that 
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will help the teacher to understand the whole 
process of education and her relation to her 
associates in the system of schools. More than 
ever before, teachers are taking, and can come 
to take, a larger and larger part in the de- 
termination of policies and in the administra- 
tion of schools. If this new responsibility is 
properly met then it is very necessary that 
the teacher shall see her part of the work in 
its right relations to the tasks of her equals 
as well as her superiors officially in the sys- 
tem in which she works. 

5. The course should contain materials that . 
represent the latest and best results in the so- 
lution of the problem of teaching technique and 
in the determination of the skills, abilities and 
knowledges that are most important in the 
strictly professional aspect of teacher training. 

6. Lastly, the whole course should be so or- 
ganized and adjusted that each part will be 
fitted economically and effectively into every 
other part so that no energy is wasted in dupli- 
cations, or in attempting to teach things on a 
basis of knowledge supposed to be present when 
it is not. This is a problem which every nor- 
mal school faculty must solve for itself. It 
is not too much to say that any normal school 
faculty that has not given itself seriously to 
a study of this question will be deeply im- 
pressed with the loss of energy which is usually 
found in the existing organization of the work. 
This matter should be so thoroughly studied 
and so carefully wrought out that every ounce 
of energy employed by the faculty and the 
student body will accomplish a maximum of 
desirable results in the professional education 
of the students. 





The Cost and Worth of Vocational Education* 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Y attention has been called to com- 
M ments in the press on the increasing 

cost of education and more particular- 
ly of vocational education in our public schools. 
Expenditures in the States last year under 
the Federal Vocational Education Act amount- 
ed to less than $15,000,000, or approximately 
15 cents per capita. Of this amount States 
and local communities contributed in round 


* From his letter of March 30, 1923 to J. C. Wright, 
Director Federal Board of Vocational Education. 


numbers $11,000,000, and the Federal Govern- 
ment $4,000,000. Thus the States and local 
communities contributed 11 cents and the Fed- 
eral Government 4 cents per capita for the 
promotion of vocational education under this 
act. This cost cannot be regarded as con- 
stituting a serious financial burden upon the 
community. It is approximately the cost of 
a medium sized battleship. Certain indirect 
costs of this form of education cannot be accu- 
rately estimated, but in the aggregate they are 
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relatively to our wealth and population insig- 
nificant. If vocational education is worth 
while, certainly as a nation we can afford the 
price of such education. Our only concern is 
to know that it is worth while. If it is, ex- 
penditure on account of such education is in 
the nature of an investment which will yield 
large dividends from year to year through the 
progressive increase of labor skill and indus- 
trial efficiency. 

The essential purpose of the Federal Voca- 
tional Education Act is to extend public school 
education to provide for the needs of our 
youth who do not enter our higher technical 
and professional educational institutions. We 
are accustomed to large expenditures for the 
maintenance of these higher educational insti- 
tutions. In some of our State universities 
the cost of providing education for the pro- 
fessions runs well into the thousands of dol- 
lars per student graduated. Vocational train- 
ing for the commoner wage earning pursuits 
and skilled trades is equally as essential as is 
training for the professions. The humblest 
worker equally with the youth who proposes 
to enter the professions, has a right to the 
sort of training he needs for the occupation 
by which he proposes to earn his livelihood 
and support his family, and through which he 
will render his service to the community in 
getting the community’s work done. For him 
the cost of vocational training is relatively 
small, and is in fact a cost in appearance only, 
since the result of his training will be increase 
in efficiency and economy in production during 
the life period of his economic productivity. 

We in this country believe that education in 
general pays for- itself and is worth while, 
and if this is true of any sort of education it is 
certainly true of: vocational education—that it 
pays for itself. That is the acid test, particu- 
larly of vocational education—that it shall 
pay for itself. If it does not, it is not vocation- 
al education at all. 


Men of affairs the country over are being 
impressed with the fact that the cost of train- 
ing labor on the job is one of the great indus- 
trial costs, but they know that the cost of in- 
efficiency and lack of training is very much 
greater, and that labor must be trained what- 
ever the cost. If they or the community do 
not provide such training they cannot compete 
with the foreign producer whose labor is vo- 
cationally trained at public expense, nor can 
we as a nation adequately supply our own 
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needs for the product of labor, if we neglect 
to provide for the training of labor. 

The cost of providing this training is just 
as properly a charge upon the public revenue 
as any other form of education. In the inter- 
ests of labor itself such training cannot be 
devolved upon the employer. Organized labor 
is perfectly right in insisting that vocational 
education shall be under public supervision and 
control, so that the interests and welfare of 
the worker as well as of the employer will be 
taken fairly into account. The cost of such 
training certainly should not be put upon the 
individual worker unless we are prepared to 
abandon our traditional policy of providing 
free education and equality of opportunity for 
our youth. We cannot in fairness continue to 
provide specialized education free to the few 
who propose to enter the professions, while 
denying education to the many for the com- 
moner vocations. 

A community must pay either for the cost 
of training labor or for the much greater cost 
of inefficiency of labor, and inefficiency of 
labor means inevitably general industrial and 
commercial inefficiency. 

Further it may be noted that in so far as the 
products of American labor come into compe- 
tition with the products of foreign labor, either 
in our own domestic market or in foreign mar- 
kets, unemployment for American labor is 
bound to develop in proportion as foreign labor 
is better trained and more efficient. No Ameri- 
can employer can hold his markets and con- 
tinue to employ labor, if his labor is relatively 
unskilled or if his costs for training labor 
greatly exceed those of his foreign competitors. 

Every important foreign country, European 
and American, is providing for the vocational 
training of its citizens. Some of these coun- 
tries are developing programs which contem- 
plate very large expenditures of public money. 
They are relying in a large measure upon voca- 
tional training in their effort to master the 
commerce of the world in competition with the 
United States. Several of these countries have 
during the past two years sent delegations to 
this country to investigate and report upon our 
system of vocational education. Such dele- 
gations have come also from Japan, China, 
India and Australia. 

Can we expect to maintain our commercial 
standing in the world’s markets if we neglect 
to train our labor, and if we permit other 
countries to take over the competitive advan- 
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tages that superior vocational training will 
give them? 

Having taken the lead in vocational educa- 
tion, we certainly shall not now permit our- 
selves to slip back because of a notion of false 
economy. I have been thinking particularly of 
the service rendered by vocational education 
in the broad fields of industry and commerce, 
but the social and economic value of such edu- 
cation is of course equally great in other fields. 
There is in fact no better economy than the 
economy of adequate training for the pursuits 
of agriculture, commerce, industry and the 
home. Our youth must enter into these pur- 
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suits, and it is on all counts in the public in- 
terest that they be will trained for them. 

To provide such training is clearly a pub- 
lic responsibility. Education in general, in- 
cluding vocational education for the youth, is 
Democracy’s most important business. De- 
mocracy in education means that in the field 
of education opportunity shall be extended 
equally to all—to give all a fair start. This 
is the educational ideal inspiring those who 
are administering the Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation Act; it is the ideal which inspired Con- 
gress in passing the Act; and it is traditionally 
the ideal of education in our democracy. 





The Role of Intelligence Tests in the Selection, 
Elimination and Guidance of College Students 





(Abstract) 
STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN 


Director School of .Education, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 


ROWN UNIVERSITY has now for a 
B period of four and one-half years been 

employing a scheme of educational ad- 
vice and direction in which psychological tests 
play an important part. The work is entrusted 
to the Committee on Educational Advice and 
Direction, at present composed of sixteen mem- 
bers. The essential features of the procedure 
are as follows: 

On the week before the opening of College 
the first-year men are assembled. They are 
given two psychological examinations on one 
of the days of this week. In the morning they 
are given the Thorndike Intelligence Examina- 
tion for High School Graduates; in the after- 
noon the Brown University Psychological Ex- 
amination. The student in connection with 
the latter examination is instructed to make 
out Personnel Card No. 1, on which card it is 
required that he give a substantial amount of 
information in regard to himself. 

During this preliminary week each student 
has an interview of half an hour with his ad- 
_visor, a member of the Committee on Student 
Advice, to whom the student is definitely as- 
signed during his college course and with whom 
he will consult at various times during the 
years he remains at Brown. There are for all 
students two definite appointments for con- 
sultation during the Freshman year, one dur- 
ing the Sophomore, and one during the Junior 
year. Students are also called before their 


advisors from time to time for special reasons, 
and are invited to consult their advisors at 
any time when they have problems concerning 
which they wish counsel. In the initial inter- 
view the advisor seeks particularly to find out 
certain facts, which he records on Personnel 
Card II. In the later interviews further im- 
portant facts are secured in regard to the stu- 
dent’s study habits, extra curricular activities, 
plans and purposes. 

On the reverse side of this second personnel 
card are recorded the student’s psychological 
scores, facts in regard to his entrance condi- 
tions, subjects in which he was certificated, 
subjects in which he entered on examination, 
etc., and from time to time his academic grades 
and his scholastic honors are noted. A record 
is also kept of warnings, probations, and in 
some instances of discipline. Causes for with- 
drawal, suspension, and dismissal are likewise 
recorded. In connection with the student’s 
record a report is obtained from the school at 
which he prepared for Brown. 

During the early part of the Freshman year 
the first-year men are given a series of “ori- 
entation lectures.” These lectures begin dur- 
ing the preliminary week and are continued 
up to the Thanksgiving recess. Talks are given 
on the general routine of college life, on meth- 
ods of study, use of the library, causes of suc- 
cess and failure, personal hygiene, conduct and 
manners, morals and religion and on some of 
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the elements of major interest in the College 
curriculum, such as science, sociology, eco- 
nomics, literature and art. 

In the John Hay Library there is a shelf 
in the main reading room headed, “After Col- 
lege What?” and a similar shelf is being pre- 
pared entitled, “In College What?” Many of 
the students seem interested in these books. 
The first named collection discusses careers and 
life after graduation; the second purposes to 
give a man ideas in regard to his college career 
in class and out. 

In the above ways the attempt is being made 
to know Brown men as individuals and as a 
group in a more exact and personal way than 
is the case in most institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The work of the committee has gradu- 
ally developed into a continuous survey of col- 
lege life. A systematic study of the facts se- 
cured and recorded as above described has 
raised many interesting and important ques- 
tions in regard to matters of college education 
and has indicated some answers. 


Recently there has been considerable discus- 
sion in regard to who should go to college. The 
general consensus of opinion seems to be that 
many students are now in college who profit 
little by their studies and who are on the whole 
of no benefit to the institutions of which they 
are members. On the other hand, there are 
undoubtedly many boys and girls in our sec- 
ondary schools who could profit by a college 
education, but who for various reasons do not 
continue their studies beyond the high school. 
There is little evidence as yet to show how 
large this number is, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that it is both absolutely and relatively 
considerable. Possibly all high school gradu- 
ates who have a genuine desire for a higher 
education should be given an opportunity to 
enter a professional school, or an academic 
college. It is obvious, however, that many in- 
stitutions of higher learning cannot offer 
courses for all such students. A limited num- 
ber only of high school graduates can profit 
by taking courses in those academic colleges 
of which Brown is a type. That the present 
means of selection are far from satisfactory 
is shown by the fact that fully twenty-five per 
cent of the Freshman classes for the four years 
so far studied make records so low that with- 
out substantial improvement in subsequent 
years they have no chance of graduating. In- 
deed, the majority of these do not graduate, 
and rarely does a student in this lower twenty- 
five per cent make a subsequent record that 
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is more than mediocre. It is to be doubted if 
many of these men are really benefited by a 
college education. 


If the men in this lowest quarter of the 
Freshman Class could be excluded from college 
few would be done a substantial injustice. Is 
there any known method by which they might 
be excluded? The method of entrance of the 
great majority of Brown students is through 
certification. Probably the method employed 
largely in the Middle-West, of certificating the 
school rather than the student, would be less 
satisfactory. Entrance by the method of ex- 
aminations in subject-matter, the old style ex- 
amination, apparently has resulted in making 
a selection in no way superior to the selection 
by certification. The comprehensive examina- 
tion has somewhat greater promise, but is far 
from perfect as an instrument of selection. 
Recently the psychological tests have been ad- 
vocated and in some cases used as means of 
selection. At Brown this has been done only 
in rare instances. However, the records of 
the psychological tests over a period of sev- 
eral years have been carefully studied with the 
view of determining what would have hap- 
pened if men had been admitted or excluded on 
the basis of their findings, either considered 
alone or in relation to other criteria of fitness. 
A few of the characteristic facts discovered 
will be here stated. 


Of the students in the Class of 1925 who 
were in the lowest one-fifth of the psychologi- 
cal tests, two-thirds had conspicuously poor 
records in scholarship; only a few did work 
above a C grade. Those in the lowest tenth of 
the psychological scores did work of a D or E 
grade in eight cases out of ten. If the forty 
men in this group had been refused entrance 
to Brown on the basis of their psychological 
scores the scholarship of the Freshman Class 
would have been distinctly raised and few if 
any men of promise would have been thus ex- 
cluded. The conclusion seems to be warranted 
that: men receiving grades in the lowest tenth 
of their psychological scores should not be 
admitted to college unless they can show sub- 
stantial reasons why they should be so ad- 
mitted, and that men scoring in the next tenth 
of the psychological tests should be admitted 
only after a very careful scrutiny of their 
records obtained from other sources. Such low 
scores raise a reasonable doubt in regard to 
their ability to do satisfactory college work. 


Thus the psychological tests are of help to 
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determine whether men are likely to do poor 
college work. They are also of significance in 
indicating the probability of scholastic success 
above the average. As a rule men who receive 
high psychological grades do superior academic 
work, but unfortunately there are many ex- 
ceptions in this respect. While it is true that 
few men who do conspicuously well in college 
receive low psychological scores there are 
bright minds who fail to achieve academic suc- 
cess because of a lack of other qualities, such 
as earnest purpose and will-to-do. 

Although high psychological scores do not 
necessarily mean high academic achievement 
the records to date show the following sig- 
nificant facts: A third of the men who are in 
the first fifth of the class in their psychological 
tests are in the first fifth of their class academ- 
ically. Moreover, only one out of ten men who 
are in the highest fifth psychologically are in 
the lowest fifth academically, receiving grades 
of D minus or worse. In other words, four- 
fifths of the men who receive high psychologi- 
cal ratings have a good chance of graduating 
from college. Of the men who receive low 
psychological ratings forty per cent are 
destined to complete failure, while only one in 
sixteen will do college work above a C grade. 

Other methods bearing on the admission of 
men to college have been studied in connection 
with the results of the psychological tests. 
Chief among these have been the opinions of 
principals in regard to the attainment, ability 
and character of the men from their schools 
going to Brown, and the relative standing of 
these pupils in their high school class. The 
conclusions to be drawn from these facts are 
these,—The present method of selection of stu- 
dents by certification of the principals of their 
respective schools is so unsatisfactory that 
some more reliable means of selection should 
be found if possible. No perfect method is 
available. However, if psychological grades, 
rank in the high school class, and a comprehen- 
sive examination in a subject of major interest 
taken by the student in high school for a period 
of at least two consecutive years could all be 
used, the selection, while not perfect, would be 
much improved. 

As indicated in the foregoing discussion tests 
are now available that if carefully applied 
would probably eliminate the poorest ten per 
cent of students now entering Brown without 
doing substantial injustice to any students thus 
excluded. However, others almost as unde- 
sirable cannot be so easily detected. These 
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number at least fifteen per cent of each enter- 
ing class. They must be discovered and elim- 
inated as soon as possible, for it is unfortunate 
to continue indefinitely in college any student 
who by his inferior scholarship is a drag on the 
classwork and an unworthy representative of 
the intellectual standards of the institution. 
This discovery of unfitness should be made 
during the Freshman year. Is this possible un- 
der present conditions? The following three 
schemes of selecting men for elimination have 
been investigated: 


1. To dismiss men at the end of the first 
semester solely on the grounds of having aca- 
demic averages below C (average). 

2. To refuse to register candidates who 
score low on both psychological tests (i. e., 
in the lowest fifth on both). 

8. To dismiss at the end of the first semes- 
ter men whose academic averages at that time 
are below C (average) and who also made low 
psychological scores. 


The data collected seems to show, that low 
psychological scores are a slightly better indi- 
cation-of poor subsequent college work than 
are low grades received at the end of the first 
semester. A still better means of elimination 
is to dismiss men at the end of the first semes- 
ter if low psychologically and also low aca- 
demically. On the other hand, high academic 
grades at the end of the first semester are 
somewhat superior to high psychological scores 
in prognosticating later college work of good 
or average quality. It is also valuable to know 
for practical purposes the general relation be- 
tween what students achieve academically dur- 
ing their first semester and what they do dur- 
ing their second semester. 

A study of the data secured at Brown indi- 
cates that there is a reasonable ‘agreement be- 
tween academic grades received during the first 
semester and those obtained during the second; 
however, there is no consistent improvement in 
the grades received. From the evidence at 
hand it seems clearly indicated that while some 
men improve during the Freshman year, at 
least an equal number fall back. There is no 
evidence that the Freshman year is one of real 
adaptation to the academic side of college life. 

Further study into the matter of adaptation 
leads to the question as to whether or not 
proper adaptation comes to a greater degree 
in the Sophomore year than in the Freshman 
year. In the case of B and C men, improve- 
ment over previous records is just as likely to 
take place during their second semester (com- 
pared with the first) as it is during the Sopho- 
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more year (compared with the Freshman 
year). Moreover, deterioration of “falling 
back” among A and B men is just about as 
likely to take place during the Sophomore year 
(compared with the Freshman year) as it is 
in the second semester (compared with the 
first). Quite plainly a surprising number 
(twenty-eight to thirty per cent) of the men 
who are superior academically early in their 
college career fail to maintain that standing. 
Among the two lowest academic groups, the 
D and E men, there is a much greater im- 
provement in the Sophomore year over the 
Freshman year than in the second semester 
over the first. This greater improvement 
doubtless finds an explanation in part in the 
elimination of the poorer men by natural and 
artificial (administrative) means. The D men 
who survive-the Sophomore year must be 
looked upon as the survivers of non-adminis- 
trative elimination factors. It is probably fair 
to assume that they were the ones among the 
whole Freshman D group who possessed more 
than their fellows those qualities that tend to 
insure survival in a college community. The 
adaptation to the academic life of the college 
as indicated by progressive improvement in 
scholarship that seems absent as a general ten- 
dency during the Freshman year, and which 
manifests itself mainly in the Sophomore year 
by the improvement of the low grade men, 
shows its full strength in the Junior year 
where progress all along the line is the rule. 


The analysis of marks received during the 
Freshman year in relation to their prognostic 
value for later college achievement clearly in- 
dicates that while the majority of men who re- 
ceive, during their Freshman year, low grades 
fail later to do satisfactory college work, there 
are numerous instances where decided and sat- 
isfactory improvement takes place. Rarely 
does a Freshmen with an average grade of E 
(below sixty) at the end of the year do credit- 
able work in College. Such men should not be 
continued except in rare instances and for 
very definite reasons. However, among the 
Freshmen with D records nearly a third stay 
in College and subsequently succeed. Is there 
any basis by which this third who will succeed 
may be distinguished from the two-thirds who 
will fail? Clearly no test of absolute validity 
is available. However, the previous discussion 
indicates the following: From those members 
of the Freshman class receiving average D 
marks for their first year grades, those should 
be selected to continue whose academic aver- 
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ages are a high D (above sixty-five), whose 
psychological scores are predictive of future 
college success, and whose low averages are 
due rather to failure in certain subjects, par- 
ticularly mathematics, than to an all-round 
mediocrity. 

Although the question of admission and of 
elimination of college students is important, 
this has not been the chief problem of the 
committee. Its major problem has been that 
of helping students in College to find them- 
selves and of aiding them to direct their efforts 
in worth while ways. By studying the records 
of the psychological examinations, by compar- 
ing these with college grades and other evi- 
dences of academic achievement, and above all 
by personal interviews, the members of the 
committee have been able to advise students 
more intelligently in regard to their college 
work ‘and the possibilities of life careers. In 
estimating a student’s fitness for academic 
work no single test, whatever its nature, can 
uniformly measure this fitness. Clearly, psy- 
chological tests are not perfect, but what other 
test is more adequate? It has been emphasized 
in the above discussion that all known tests 
of fitness should be combined in such ways as 
to obtain the most valuable criteria possible; 
further, that these should be administered with 
commonsense and sympathy. No student 
should be excluded from college until his case 
has been investigated in all possible ways. 


It should also be the aim of the academic 
college not merely to exclude the unfit but to 
make the relatively unfit capable of academic 
success. Many who now fail could have suc- 
ceeded under more favorable conditions. The 
American college should not be merely an in- 
stitution to test efficiency. It will not serve 
the purposes for which it is founded unless it 
discovers and develops efficiency. 





There can be no effective high school library 
unless it has a librarian whose full time is de- 
voted to its work. The librarian makes the 
high school library; for the kind of service 
she renders determines its measure as an edu- 
cational asset. It is a wise economy on the part 
of school boards employing ten or more teach- 
ers in a high school to secure a trained libra- 
rian who will give her full time to contributing 
to the success of the work by intelligently co- 
operating with teachers of all subjects.—J. A. 
Churchill, State Superintendent of Education. 
Salem, Oregon. 
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IRVIN 0. NOBLE 


West Philadelphia High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAT a queer name for a room in a 
WV high school,” and yet, upon reflection 
there is nothing queer about it. It is 
not a room for adjusting delicate scientific in- 
struments, or for adjusting financial accounts; 
it is a place for adjusting a boy’s “Mental 
Machinery.” What does it mean when a boy 
“cuts” a class, plays truant, becomes imperti- 
nent, smokes on the school premises or brings 
in a forged note covering absence from school? 
It means that that boy is out of adjustment 
with his surroundings and that he needs care- 
ful and specialized attention. He needs at- 
tention which combines the sympathy of the 
parent, the experience of the teacher and a 
knowledge of the view point of the boy. 


In the large modern high school of today 
who is to supply this much-needed attention? 
Is it the principal? He is the man, but un- 
fortunately his executive and administrative 
duties do not leave time for careful and sym- 
pathetic investigation of the individual stu- 
dent. The good old days, when the principal 
was a second father to his pupils, bade us fare- 
well when the enrollment passed a thousand. 
Should the boy be turned over to some member 
of the office force for investigation and cor- 
rection? The coldly impersonal attitude of the 
clerical man augurs well for the investigation, 
but has he the experience with boys and the 
insight into bov character. which are the 
needed qualifications for administering advice 
or punishment? The clerical man lacks the 
personal touch for the successful handling of 
boys. Should the correction and discipline of 
the recalcitrant boy be left to the individual 
teacher who has knowledge of the boy’s of- 
fense? Again, an impossibility. When classes 
number from 25 to 50 boys, few teachers can 
take the time to look after the individual needs 
of a pupil, other than those pertaining to his 
own particular subject. These are days of 
standardized quantity production. The teacher 
has to hustle to cover the allotted space in his 
subject and get as many through as possible. 
He must leave the problems of correction and 
discipline to others. 


Who then is to care for the erring boy, 
analyze him, prescribe for him and see that 





he follows out the prescription? Most boys 
need more than legislation to make them better 
boys. They must be followed up and compelled 
to do as directed. Character is a habit, a re- 
sult of growth. He cannot expect to find it 
already developed in the youth of high school 
age. Without it we cannot expect him to 
carry out instructions entailing a hardship on 
his part. Who, then, should assume this most 
important task? At the West Philadelphia 
High School for Boys we feel that an experi- 
enced teacher should assume it. 


The Adjustment Room has been in opera- 
tion for over two years. It began in a small 
way. The principal appointed a teacher to 
take charge of the “Lateness Problem.” Some- 
thing decisive had to be done. It was nothing 
unusual to see a line of from 50 to 100 boys 
waiting to sign the “Late List,” this in a 
school of 2,400. The average daily number 
of cases for the first 5 months after the in- 
stitution of the Adjustment Room was 15; 
the average for the second 5 months was 12, 
which average has been maintained. The suc- 
cess with the Lateness Problem encouraged 
the principal to turn other problems of a 
disciplinary nature over to the teacher in 
charge of the Adjustment Room. 

The theory on which the work of the Ad- 
justment Room is carried out is built along 
instruction lines. The majority of misde- 
meanors occur because of ignorance or care- 
lessness, and may be corrected by instruction. 
The idea of punishment is kept in the back- 
ground. Only in extreme cases is discipline 
necessary, this largely in depriving the boy 
of privileges. A close insight into boy nature 
secured through years of experience in class- 
room work and close contact with boys in and 
out of school are necessary for this work. No 
two ‘cases can be treated alike. One must 
read character and know when sympathy or 
sternness will best suffice. Although the Ad- 
justment Room was instituted primarily to 
facilitate the smooth running of the school 
machinery, the most important result is the 
building of character. 


First, take the Lateness Problem. When 
a boy is late for the first time, a card index 
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is started. The date and the reason are re- 
corded. He is admonished not to repeat the 
offense and is sent upon his day’s work. When 
the second offense occurs, the date and reason 
are recorded and his instruction begins. He 
is detained until he has memorized a para- 
graph of a hundred words, as follows: 


Lateness 


“Lateness at school is a confession of weak- 
ness somewhere in a boy’s daily plan. This 
weakness is curable except where the boy him- 
self is a weakling. No boy wishes to be 
classed in this way; for every boy is capable 
of overcoming lateness. As an aid, think of 
the following suggestions: Don’t calculate on 
your time too closely, allow yourself some lee- 
way. When the weather is bad, start earlier 
instead of later. Take an interest in the home 
clock. These suggestions, aided by a fair 
amount of common sense, ought to enable any 
normal boy to arrive at school on time.” 


When he comes late for the third time, the 
date and reason are again recorded, and he is 
required to memorize a 200 word paragraph on 
lateness. This paragraph is an amplification 
of the first one. By this time the boy is be- 
ginning to realize that something is happen- 
ing. He knows that he is guilty of an offense 
that is not tolerated in the business world. 
He knows that a complete record is being kept 
of his offenses and that later this record may 
work him harm. Consequently, he begins to 
make an earnest effort to arrive at school 
before the beginning of the session. Some- 
times he cannot help being late. A written 
note of explanation from home is always con- 
sidered: as sufficient evidence that the boy is 
not to blame and should not be held for the 
offense. The fact that an earnest conscien- 
tious teacher is keeping in touch with him and 
is trying to teach him the wisdom of being 
“On Time” will eventually bear fruit in that 
the boy will become punctual. 


The “cutting” of classes is the next prob- 
Iem. A boy thinks it clever to cut classes oc- 
¢asionally and “get away with it.” This seems 
to be a perfectly natural state of mind for 
the boy, a stage in his mental development 
which should be gotten over with as quickly 
as possible. Again a little instruction, coupled 
with personal attention, works wonders. A 
boy guilty of this offense is required to com- 
mit the following paragraph: 

No. 5 
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Cutting 

“A roster is a very necessary part of a 
boys’ school equipment. When completed, it 
accounts for every minute of the school day. 
To insure the smooth running of the school 
machinery it should be followed to the last de- 
tail. When a boy ‘cuts’ a class, he not only 
loses the advantage of an hour’s instruction 
under the direction of an instructor, but he 
also ‘jams’ the school machinery. This means 
added work for the instructor and the admin- 
istrative force of the school, it also means a 
lowering of the morale of the whole school. 
Consequently, cutting classes is not practiced 
by the real student.” 

Once the boy’s mind grasps the meaning of 
cutting classes and what it leads to, he will 
refrain from repeating the offense. In some 
cases it becomes necessary to give further 
treatment before the lesson sinks home but 
usually the first offense is the last. 


Boys often become unruly or boisterous in 
the classroom. A word, from some teachers, 
is sufficient to quell all disorder and the work 
goes on. Other teachers are not so fortunate. 
Through lack of experience or lack of person- 
ality, they find themselves unable to hold the 
attention of their classes, and trouble arises. 


Their only expedient is to get rid of the boy 


or boys who seem to be the trouble makers. 
The Adjustment Room is a convenient place 
for such offenders. In this, as in other phases 
of school misdemeanors the first thought of 
the teacher in charge of discipline is to use 
instruction as the cure. The boy is handed 
the following paragraph to memorize: 


Misconduct in the Classroom 


“The object of the classroom recitation is 
two-fold: to enable the student to receive in- 
struction and to enable the student to show 
the teacher that the instruction has been re- 
ceived and is understood. Anything that dis- 
turbs the teacher or pupils is apt to defeat 
the object of the recitation. When questions 
are being asked and answered, when explana- 
tions are being made, talking or laughing 
aloud or disturbance of any kind is detri- 
mental to all parties concerned. The student 
should keep in mind that it is his duty to him- 
self, as well as to his fellow-students, to main- 
tain an attitude of attention and respect in all 
classroom work.” 

When the boy has grasped the fundamental 
truths of the above paragraph his classroom 
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behavior should show a marked improvement. 
If he persists in his troublesome tactics, he 
is a subject for strict discipline. 


Most of the ordinary offenses of the high 
school boy are taken care of by these care- 
fully written paragraphs, which have a dis- 
tinct educational value. The boys do not re- 
gard the committing of these paragraphs to 
memory as savoring of punishment. It is care- 
fully explained to each boy that the thought 
expressed is for his instruction and should be 
made his own. The idea back of this system 
of correction is pedagogically sound. A basic 
truth is incorporated in a few sentences of 
carefully chosen words. When committed to 
memory by the boy this basic idea becomes a 
part of his mental make-up and is bound to 
influence him. He cannot get away from it. 
To stress a fact, put it off by itself so that, 
no matter which way one looks, there is the 
fact staring him in the face. Witness the 
manner.in which magazines and other peri- 
odicals make use of this stunt. If results 
cannot be obtained by having the boy memor- 
ize a paragraph on the particular offense, 
then he should be required to write a para- 
graph of his own making. This is a good 
method of learning just what the boy thinks. 
At the same time it gives him excellent prac- 


tice in expressing a definite thought in a lim- 


ited number of words. After all this care 
and attention, if results cannot be obtained, 
then it would seem that the case is impossible 
of solution, and the boy, an incorrigible. 


The next problem is that of truancy and 
forged absence notes. This problem is an ex- 
ample of one evil leading to another. The boy 
sins against the school and deceives his par- 
ents by being a truant; to cover up, he sins 
against his parents and deceives the school 
authorities by being a forger. His acts verge 
so closely on those of the criminal that great 
care must be taken in the treatment of the 
boy lest his criminal tendencies be enhanced 
instead of cured. Truancy in a boy is an in- 
dication of a wrong perspective in the boy’s 
mind. His attitude towards the school is all 
wrong. Instead of being a means for fitting 
him for his life’s work it is a place where he 
is compelled to perform tasks distasteful to 
him. Naturally, if the boy has backbone he 
will rebel and take matters into his own hands. 
The boy may be bent on pleasure, and having 
the means to indulge himself, as many boys 
have nowadays, he slips away from school, 
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goes to a “movie,” loafs at the corner drug 
store, or does any one of a dozen pleasurable 
stunts. Just how much the parents of today 
are to blame for this state of affairs it is 
hard to determine; they are never entirely 
blameless. . If parents would exercise only a 
reasonable amount of care, and would take 
the proper interest in the boy’s school life, 
the work of the school would be confined more 
closely to teaching than to correcting. How- 
ever, we have the problem with us for solu- 
tion. 


In investigating cases of truancy, one finds 


‘revealed many interesting phases of boy psy- © 


chology. Few instances occur where the boy 
is self-confessed. The investigator usually 
asks the boy to account for absences. On his 
stating that he has brought notes from home, 
the notes are produced from his folder. Un- 
less the notes are bona fide “home notes,” it 
is a comparatively easy matter to get the boy 
so involved that nothing remains for him to 
do but acknowledge his guilt. The manner in 
which boys react under investigation is inter- 
esting. Some will brazen the affair to the 
limit and look only half-convinced when the 
case is proved against them; others. will 
acknowldge their misconduct at once and ex- 
press gratification at being caught so that they 
may start all over again with a clean slate. 
Lying is a natural adjunct to misconduct, and 
years of experience in dealing with boys gives 
rise to the statement that most children are 
natural-born liars. 

Each boy requires an individual solution. 
Sternness will work with some; scorn, with 
others; persuasion will appeal to one; fear of 
punishment, to another. Disappointment and 
sorrow expressed at the boy’s behavior will 
sink home in many cases, while a forceful 
statement of the boy’s utter worthlessness will 
sometimes result in the boy’s determining to 
show the teacher he is wrong. Regardless of 
the method, the result must be the same if 
success is to reward one’s efforts, viz., the 
boy must realize he is dead wrong, that he 
has Jost the confidence of his superiors, that 
any consideration shown is to give him a 
chance to reinstate himself, and that it is en- 
tirely up to him to secure his own regenera- 
tion. : 

One means of seeing that the regeneration is 
complete is to have the boy placed under the 
personal supervision of the teacher in the Ad- 
justment Room. At the present time, several 
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boys who have been delinquent and whose 
standing has been such that it has been a 
question. whether they should be kept in 
school, are required to report to the Adjust- 
ment Room each morning at nine o’clock. The 
influence brought to bear upon them in the 
first few minutes of the day serves to keep 
them reminded of the fact that they are trying 
to regain the standing of good citizens in the 
school community and helps to keep them in 
the path of rectitude. Some of these boys 
signed written agreements, with their fathers 
as witnesses, to perform certain duties and to 
refrain from doing certain other things. It 
is understood that if one of these boys lapses 
into his former ways he faces suspension from 
the school. The next few months will demon- 
strate whether they can develop character 
enough to keep themselves in the path of duty. 

The latest problem turned over to the teach- 
er in charge of the Adjustment Room is that 
of supervising the absence notes. This will 
undoubtedly decrease absences and reduce tru- 
ancy. 

In summing up the results of the Adjust- 
ment Room for the past two: years, the follow- 
ing observations might aptly be made: The 
lateness has been reduced to a minimum; cut- 
ting of classes has been markedly decreased; 
the boys, as a whole, show an increased respect 
for authority; many of the old offenders have 
left school to go to work (One might think this 
last result unfortunate, but please be not 
deceived. A high school is not purely reforma- 
tory in its character. The state maintains in- 
stitutions for such boys as the above-men- 
tioned); a large number of boys have been 
reclaimed and are today steady industrious 
students. 





IVY SONG 


Dainty little ivy 
That we plant with care, 
Child of soil and sunshine, 
Child of dew and air, 
Teach us all the lesson 
You would have us know, 
How to toil with patience, 
How to sweetly grow. 


Faithful little ivy 
All the season through 
Loveliness of service 
We can see in you, 
Ministering kindly 
As your duty calls 
Propping up with beauty 
Weak and crumbling walls. 
Theron J. Osborne, Luzerne, Pa. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


The greatest number of teachers, school ad- 
ministrators and college men and women on 
record at any session of Schoolmen’s Week, 
2,930, registered at its tenth session, April 
12-14 at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Speakers who contributed greatly to the 
success of the convention were Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot; Superintendent Thomas E. Fine- 
gan; Dr. Russell H. Conwell; Dr. Edgar Fahs 
Smith; Provost Josiah H. Penniman; Roland 
J. Morris, formerly ambassador to Japan; 
Dr. Harlan Updegraff, who for nine years 
has been general chairman of the committee 
which has arranged the Schoolmen’s Week 
programs; Bird T. Baldwin, State University 
of Iowa; J. E. Butterworth, Professor of Rural 
Education, Cornell University; Emeline Whit- 
comb, specialist in Home Economics, United 
States Bureau of Education; M. B. Hillegas, 
Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers 
College; George A. Walk, Dean of Teachers’ 
College of Temple University; Harold O. 
Rugg, Lincoln School, New York City; Frank 
Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore College; 
G. H. Reavis, Dean of College and of School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh and 
Jesse F. Williams, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation of: Teachers College. 


The members of the General Committee in 
charge of Schoolmen’s Week were as follows: 
Representing the University of Pennsylvania, 
Harlan Updegraff, chairman, Arthur J. Jones, 
director of secondary school conferences, Mau- 
rice J. Babb, G. W. McClelland and represent- 
ing the state, Superintendent E. C. Broome, 
Philadelphia, Principal John A. H. Keith, In- 
diana State Normal School, Superintendent J. 
Horace Landis, Montgomery County, Super- 
intendent E. M..Balsbaugh, Lebanon and Prin- 
cipal C. R. Foster, Pittsburgh. William C. 
Ash was in charge of the vocational education 
conferences and LeRoy A. King is secretary 
of the General Committee. 

Among the principal topics discussed at the 
sessions were: the state financial program; 
rearrangement of school districts; grouping 
by abilities in elementary and _ secondary 
schools; state program for teacher training; 
the junior high school; extension teaching; 
vocational guidance; health education and 
teaching of social studies. 

The constructive work of the Week is sum- 
med up by the following resolutions adopted 
at the last session: 

WHEREAS, the Governor of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable Gifford Pinchot, has repeatedly ex- 
pressed the determination to put and keep the 
schools of this Commonwealth.in the first rank, 
and 


WHEREAS, he has recently declared himself 
more specifically in a letter to us in the fol- 
lowing words: “This Administration is going 
to do all that lies within its power to maintain 
the standards for qualifications of teachers 
and the standards as to salaries set forth in 
the Edmonds Law,” and 

WHEREAS, the Citizens’ 


Committee, ap- 
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pointed by the then Governor-elect; the Ex- 
pert Commission, appointed by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association; the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Pennsylvania 
Chamber of Commerce, and numerous other 
educational, civic, industrial and patriotic or- 
ganizations, after full investigation of the pro- 
gram for the development of public schools 
inaugurated by the leading schoolmen of the 
State in the first Educational Congress, have 
pronounced that program sound, economical 
and wise: 


Be It RESOLVED, therefore, That we, the 
Schoolmen of Pennsylvania, assembled . in 
Schoolmen’s Week, convey to Governor Pin- 
chot our appreciation of his participation in 
our program, and his gracious evidences of 
interest in us and in the children of the pub- 
lic schools for whom we work; that we make 
known to him our gratitude for his renewed 
assurance that there will be no backward step 
in public school education during the present 
administration; and that we express to him 
our hope and firm conviction that he will fur- 
ther encourage and strengthen us in our work, 
by announcing at an early date the reappoint- 
ment of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan as State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we urge the 
Governor and the General Assembly to exert 
all their powers, both of leadership and of 
legislation, to carry forward the Pennsylvania 
Program of Education in the following specific 
ways: First, that sufficient appropriation be 
made to carry out the provisions of the Ed- 
monds Law as now enacted; second, that ap- 
propriations be made over and beyond the 
provisions of the Edmonds Law, to help those 
financially weak districts, which, because of 
low taxable valuations, are unable to maintain 
the standards set up by the Edmonds Law; 
third. that ample provision be made to enable 
the State Normal Schools to continue the 
teacher-training program so _ well started; 
fourth, that provision be made to carry out 
the program of the State Council for higher 
education. 

WHEREAS, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, during 
his less than four years as State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, has, by his sound 
leadership, his wise educational policies and 
his broad vision, done much to realize the 
ideal of Governor Pinchot for the public 
schools of this Commonwealth; namely, that 
they be placed in the first rank; 

BE IT RESOLVED, therefore, That we assure 
Dr. Finegan of our approval of his policies, 
our confidence in his leadership and our ad- 
miration for his educational vision, and that 
we pledge to him anew our hearty support and 
undivided loyalty. 

WHEREAS, the Schoolmen’s Week, conducted 
by the University of Pennsylvania in the in- 
terest of the public schools, has been and is a 
most stimulating and inspiring meeting of 
educational leaders: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we commend the meth- 
ods used in preparing the programs and in 
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conducting the sessions of this gathering; and 
be it further resolved, that we thank Provost 
Penniman and the other officers of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for the entertainment, 
for the fellowship and for the inspiration of 
Schoolmen’s Week; and be it further resolved, 
that we convey to Dr. Harlan Updegraff our 
appreciation of his vision in originating this 
meeting and of his untiring efforts in achiev- 
ing its success; that we express to him our 
regret that he is soon to leave our State, and 
that we wish him the fullest possible measure 
of success and happiness in his new field. 

We indorse with emphasis the firm and 
resolute stand the Governor of the Common- 
wealth has taken in relation to the enforce- 
ment of law in Pennsylvania. We believe 
with him that obedience to law by every citi- 
zen, in State and Nation, is absolutely essen- 
tial to the maintenance and preservation of 
good government. We note with keenest sat- 
isfaction his repeated insistence that every 
man, woman and child in America must be 
made to respect every provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as the funda- 
mental law of this land; and we pledge him 
our hearty and loyal support in his every effort 
to maintain law and order in every commun- 
ity of the Commonwealth. 

Frank E. Baker, Chairman 
Charles E. Dickey 

Charles S. Davis 

H. B. Work 

Lucy L. W. Wilson 





A PRAYER 


O thou great Father of the weak, lay thy 
hand tenderly on all the little children of the 
earth and bless them. Bless our own children, 
who are the life of our life, and who have be- 
come the heart of our heart. Bless every little 
child friend who has leaned against our knee 
and refreshed our soul by its smiling trustful- 
ness. Be good to all children who crave in 
vain for human love or for flowers and water 
and the sweet breast of nature. But bless with 
a threefold blessing the young lives whose 
shoulders are already bowed beneath the yoke 
of toil, and whose glad growth is being stunted 
forever. Let not their bodies be utterly sapped 
and their minds given over to stupidity and 
the vices of an empty soul. Help us to realize 
that every child in our Nation is in very truth 
our child, a member of our great family. By 
the holy child that nestled in Mary’s bosom, 
by the memories of our own childhood joys and 
sorrows, by the sacred possibilities that slum- 
ber in every child, we beseech Thee to save us 
from killing the sweetness of young life by 
the greed of gain—Walter Rauschenbusch, in 
The Breeder’s Gazette. 
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PENNIMAN’ LIBRARIES 


The Penniman Memorial Libraries of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania have issued 
a 31l-page pamphlet describing the principal 
collections of the library and outlining the 
facilities for research work in education. The 
libraries, which are a memorial by Dr. James 
Hosmer Penniman to his mother, are soon 
to be moved to new quarters that will seat 
150 readers. The walls of the new quarters 
will be lined with shelves to accommodate 20,- 
000 books. 

During Schoolmen’s Week the treasures from 
this library were on exhibition in three large 
glass cases. The first case contained princi- 
pally examples of old school book classics, 
mostly English and American. The curious, 
illustrated Orbis Pictus is worth special men- 
tion. The text of this is in German and 
Latin. In this case also is a group of volumes 
illustrating the history of Harvard, Yale and 
Pennsylvania. Among these may be noted E. 
C. Stedman’s copy, containing his bookplate, 
of the Yale Bicentennial Book and of Benja- 
min Franklin’s anonymous “Proposals for the 
Education of Youth,” 1749. 

In the second part of this case is a superb, 
tall copy of the Nuremberg Chronicle, probably 
the most interesting feature of the whole exhi- 
bition. This is a black letter folio, dated 1493, 
bound in heavy boards and protected with mas- 
sive brass bosses and clasps. Probably no 
other example of Fifteenth Century printing 
is as copiously illustrated as this book, which 
contains no less than 2,500 wood engravings, 
each one laboriously colored by hand. In the 
same case should be noted some interesting 
items by Horace Mann, especially his famous 
Seventh Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, an epoch-maker in the his- 
tory of American education. The Penniman 
Library contains a complete set of these re- 
ports. 

The second part of the exhibit is contained 
in a long case divided into three sections, the 
first and third of which show examples from 
the famous Aldine Press at Venice and from 
the shops of Louis and Daniel Elzevir at Ams- 
terdam and Leyden. The Penniman collection 
is particularly rich in “Elzevirs,” about two 
score of. them, ranging in date from 1662 and 
1672. They are typical examples of the out- 
put of this house, being small enough to fit the 
pocket and, be it noted, to try the eye. Nearly 
every one has a beautifully engraved title page, 
and is an example of fine printing on excellent 
paper. The first Elzevir was a binder before 
he was a printer, and after three centuries 
the leaves of these little volumes ar held fast 
by a sewing which is tenacious to the point 
of obstinacy. 5 

The remaining part of this case is devoted 
to a folio Aristotle, dated 1590. It is a noble 
old volume in itself, but has been selected for 
exhibition chiefly because its cover of stamped 
pigskin has been robbed of its stuffing. with 
surprising results. The material found in it 
is displayed with the book itself. This consists 
of scores of strips cut from an old manuscript, 
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which no one has as yet tried to decipher. To- 
gether with this were found hundreds of old 
pages forming part of two, and perhaps three, 
printed books of the Fifteenth Century. It was 
impossible to identify this material in this 
country, but the authorities of the Bodleian 
at Oxford were able to recognize in it parts of 
incunabula that are still on the shelves of that 
library. One’s curiosity is piqued by a realiza- 
tion of what might be found in the book covers 
of other old books on the shelves of the Uni- 
versity Library. Dozens of books with covers 
similar to this one are in the book-stack, and 
no man can say that among them may not be 
a lost Ode of Sappho, a fragment of an un- 
known Play of Aeschylus or even some Logia 
from a lost Gospel. ‘ 

In the third case are displayed old arith- 
metics, geographies and spelling books galore. 
Cocker’s Arithmetic of 1738 may be noted; a 
spelling book by W. T. Adams, better known as 
Oliver Optic; Peter Parley’s Common School 
History, said to have been written by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and a translation of L’Homond’s 
French Grammar, an early bit of hack-work 
from Longfellow’s hand. Here is also a group 
of volumes, some in English and some in 
French, offering such instruction as was suit- 
able to the young aristocrats of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries: Peacham’s “Com- 
pleat Gentleman,” “The Gentleman’s Compan- 
ion” and “The Gentleman’s Calling.” The last 
named book was once the property of Dr. John- 
son’s old friend, Mrs. Thrale. It bears her 
initials on the title page and her autographed 
signature elsewhere in the volume. In the sec- 
ond part of the case are the first edition of 
Rousseau’s Emile, published at Geneva in 1762 
and the first English edition, called “Emilius 
and Sophia,” published at London in 1767. 
The copy of “The Margarita Philosophica” 
should not be overlooked. This is a quaintly 
illustrated work, which gives one an excel- 
lent idea of the field of learning and the course 
of study of the Fifteenth Century. Finally, 
one notes an editio princeps of Sir Matthew 
Hale’s “Contemplations.” It will be recalled 
that young Washington, at his mother’s re- 
quest, read this book aloud to her several times, 
and there is little reason to doubt that. as she 
intended, it had some effect on the moulding of 
his character. 

Write Dean J. H. Minnick. School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, for a free 
copy of the pamphlet. 





Wise and judicious modes of education, 
patronized and supported by communities, will 
draw together the sons of the rich and the 
poor, among whom it makes no distinction; it 
will cultivate the natural genius, elevate the 
soul, excite laudable emulation to excel in 
knowledge, piety and benevolence; and, final- 
ly, it will reward its patrons and benefactors 
by shedding its benign influence on the public 
mind.—John Adams. 
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THE CURRENT TOPICS NOTEBOOK 


“To bring the growing generation into con- 
tact with the most critical problems of so- 
ciety,” according to the new 22nd year book 
on Social Studies, should be the underlying 
purpose in making the curriculum for today’s 
schools. “The fundamental basis for the cur- 
riculum in social science is a statement of 
insistent and permanent problems,” continues 
the year book. 

In current topics one always finds insistent 
and permanent problems and issues of mod- 
ern life. We have with us always material 
for critical problems of society. Are not cur- 
rent topics proper biological and logical start- 
ing points in social science? 

As a first concrete step in using current 
events work for a best approach to the social 
sciences, our suggestion is that every student 
be required to keep a current events notebook. 
Dr. Hatch says in the yearbook, “A current 
events notebook is kept by each member of my 
class and this notebook has become the seed- 
bed of many of our projects.” Years ago, E. 
Mabel Skinner, of Washington Irving High, 
New York, recognizing this, had prize con- 
tests among several hundred girls each year 
for the best notebook. 

A notebook is necessary because the student 
needs something definite to work with. Cur- 
rent events material is in so many different 
forms and places that it is advisable to keep 
the pupils’ own product in some form available 
for use at all times. 


The writer has examined over a hundred cur- 
rent topics notebooks selected by teachers as 


the best from their classes. The ten out- 
standing features of these notebooks would 
make this composite picture: 1. the notebook 
is looseleaf;2. the material is organized around 
definite subjects assigned for all class mem- 
bers to emphasize and master; 3. clippings 
from home-town newspapers relative to the 
subject taught during the week are shown; 
4. cartoons illustrate the subject taught, origi- 
nal ones if the pupil can draw them; 5. pupils 
answer definite questions on the subject dis- 
cussed each week; 6. compositions and essays 
are written on home-state current topics; 7. 
local elections and mock elections in school are 
written up; 8. a knowledge of frequently men- 
tioned persons is shown by pictures and de- 
scriptions; 9. class discussion and individual 
thinking are reflected; 10. well-made alpha- 
betical indexes show growing power of synthe- 
sis, analysis and classification. x 
Haven’t you often wondered how students 
ever again find the vast amount of material 
they put in notebooks? Instead of wasting 
time thumbing through pages, each student 
should index his notebook. Have him put in 
his notebook several blank pages for the index. 
On the first page put the letters A, B, C; on 
the second page the three next letters and so 
on through the alphabet. He then indexes ma- 
terial as he puts it into the notebook. The 
pages of the notebook should be numbered con- 
secutively, later loose-leaf inserts are to be 
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habit of orderly arrangement is very valuable. 
Although few adults have to make actual in- 
dexes, thousands have to be familiar with ar- 
ranging papers for quick reference. Another 
important feature is that it directs the child’s 
attention to important current topics provided 
the teacher has assigned one or two definite 
topics for each week’s work. The children 
will look in local newspapers and magazines 
for articles bearing on the week’s lesson. 

If the teacher cannot find time to have each 
pupil keep a notebook, the minimum require- 
ment should be a composite notebook for the 
class. In this case, the work should be done 
by several committees; one committee select- 
ing items; another mounting these items; and 
the third preparing the index. These com- 
mittees should be changed each week in order 
to give each student opportunity for each ex- 
perience. Schools that have an organized 
course in current events that use notebooks, 
give definite assignments and hold students 
responsible on examinations for current topics 
will more easily make the shift to the new 
type of social science curriculum now de- 
manded. 2 

Schools desiring other suggestions on the 
teaching of current topics and the keeping of 
notebooks, may secure them by addressing the 
Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam 


- Ave., New York.—W. C. B. 





A HIGH SCHOOL BOARD OF HEALTH 
Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


During the past few years there have been 
advocated several novel and effective methods 
of teaching “health” or “health habits” in our 
public schools. Organizations such as the 
American Child Health Association, Modern 
Health Crusaders, Junior Red Cross, American 
Child Hygiene Association offer excellent ma- 
terial. 

The Health Club functions as a student ac- 
tivity in our Student Government Organiza- 
tion. This Student Board of Health consists 
of one representative (known as the Health 
Officer) from each report room, elected by his 
class. These representatives meet twice each 
month to discuss better living conditions in the 
school, such as ventilation, temperature, light- 
ing, sanitation of class-rooms and wash-rooms. 
It also makes a definite study of some phase of 
health, such as food, clothing, bathing and per- 
sonal habits, safety and first-aid. A teacher 
who has an earnest interest in health habits 
should be appointed by the Principal as the 
Faculty Advisor of the Student Health or- 
ganization. 


Constitution—Student Board of Health 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the 
Student Board of Health of the Latimer Junior 


High School. 

ARTICLE II—OBJECT 
’ The object of this Student Board of Health 
shall be to stimulate and maintain in the stu- 


designated by letters like 20a, 20b or 50c. This dents of this school an earnest interest in their 
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personal health and hygiene; to aid all stu- 
dents in the formation of proper health habits; 
and to help secure better living and sanitary 
conditions in our school and community. 


ARTICLE IlI—OFFICERS 


The officers of this organization shall be a 
President, a Vice President and a Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


ARTICLE IV—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The President shall be the Chief Health 
Officer of the school. It shall be his duty at 
all meetings of the Board to present such mat- 
ters pertaining to the general health or sani- 
tary conditions of the school, to the Board and 
to have supervision of the work of all stand- 
ing committees. The Vice President shall be 
the Chief Safety Officer of the school. It shall 
be his duty to promote all matters of safety 
such as proper measures to prevent accidents, 
proper fire regulations and drills, ete. He shall 
officiate at the meetings of the Board, in the 
absence of the President. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep record 
of the transactions and discussions as the club 
shall have meetings; to record any health in- 
spections or reports and to distribute any book- 
= 1 literature pertaining to the work of the 

oard. 


ARTICLE V—COMMITTEES 

The following regular committees shall be 
appointed at the beginning of each semester: 

a. Safety Committee. 

b. Sanitation Committee. 

c. Publicity and Research Committee. 

a. The Safety Committee, with the Vice 
President as chairman shall promote all safety 
measures of the school. It shall take neces- 
sary precautions to make all phases of school 
life free from possible injury or accident. 

b. The Sanitation Committee shall supervise 
all sanitary conditions in the school and in- 
vestigate and report on the cleanliness of 
washrooms, toilets, halls and street adjacent 
to the school. 

ce. The Publicity and Research Committee 
shall, when necessary, conduct General Health 
Campaigns in the school; it shall have charge 
of posting all heaith material and shall have 
published in the school paper and otherwise, 
the work of the club. It shall also prepare 
and present new topics of discussion at each 
meeting of the Board. 


ARTICLE VI—CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 
Each individual class, under the direction of 
its respective Health Officer and with the guid- 
ance of the classroom teacher, may select a 
local room Health Committee whose duty it 
shall be to promote the work of the Board 
in that respective room. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 
This Constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the total membership of 
the Board together with the approval of the 
Faculty Advisor and Principal. 
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SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS 
Johnstown, Pa. 


1. Required qualifications for appointment. 
(Minimum) 
I. RESIDENTS OF JOHNSTOWN 
A. Elementary— 

1. Graduation from an approved high 
school upon completion of a four 
year course. 

. Graduation from an approved Nor- 

mal School upon completion of a 
two year course. 
(Equivalent in either case must 
meet the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the State 
Department of Education) 

. Experience—No experience is re- 
quired other than that which is 
given in the normal course. 


NON-RESIDENTS 


Educational and professional same as 
above. 

Experience—Two years of successful 
experience. 

B. Junior High School— 

1. Secondary subjects (9th year)—A 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent 
to be qualified to teach or to be 
rated on the Secondary Salary 
Schedule of the State. 

.For Elementary subjects—Qualifi- 
cation for general elementary and 
in addition at least 120 hours of 
approved work in subjects to be 
taught. 

.Experience—For condition (1) 
above at least three years for resi- 
dents and five years for non-resi- 
dents. For condition (2) above 
three years for residents and five 
years for non-residents. 

C. Senior High School— 

1.A bachelor’s degree from an ap- 
proved college. Note—A bachelor’s 
degree to be approved must repre- 
sent four years course in an ap- 
proved high school and four years 
course in an approved college. 

. Experience—Three years in an ap- 
proved high school or five years 
total. 

Salary—Elementary— 

Minimum $1,000 State schedule. 
Annual increment $100 to include al- 
lowance for special institute days. 
College graduates, residents of Johns- 
town, may be appointed to positions 
in the elementary schools at a mini- 

mum of $1,100. 

Maximum $1,800 State schedule. : 

Teachers who have earned 480 
hours of approved extra mural or 
summer session work which may be 
credited toward a bachelor’s degree 
may advance beyond $1,800 at the 
rate of $100 per year to $2,000. 
With a bachelor’s degree or its 
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equivalent to $2,200, with a master’s 
degree or its equivalent to $2,500. 
Salary—Junior High— 

Minimum $1,400 State secondary 
schedule or $1,000 State elementary 
schedule. 

Annual increment $100 to include for 
institute allowance. 

Maximum $2,200 State secondary 
schedule or $1,800 State elementary 
schedule. 

Teachers who earn a master’s degree 
or equivalent may advance $100 a 
year to $2,500. 

Teachers holding less than a master’s 
degree follow rules for the ele- 
mentary. 

Salary—Senior High School— 

Minimum $1,400 State schedule. 

Annual increment $100 to include in- 
stitute allowance. 

Maximum $2,200 State 
schedule. 

Teachers who earn or hold a master’s 

degree may advance $100 a year to 
$2,500 

In Junior High and Senior High Schools an 
allowance of $500 may be made to vice princi- 
pals and from $100 to $300 to heads of depart- 
ments or other persons having supervisory re- 
sponsibilities, 


secondary 


Salary Schedule for Principals 


Minimum required qualifications for appoint- 
ment. (New) 

(a) Graduation from a four years course of an 
approved high school; (b) two years 
course from an approved normal school 
and in addition at least 480 hours of ap- 
proved work in education and supervision. 
Experience. Seven years of successful ex- 
perience, two of which must have been in 
elementary work or devoted to study of 
elementary education. 

SALARY SCHEDULE 

Group I—4 to 7 room building. 

Minimum $1,200—Increment $200—Maxi- 
mum $2,600. 

Group II—8 to 11 room building. 

Minimum $1,400—Increment $200—Maxi- 
mum $2,800. 

Group III—12 to 15 room building. 
Minimum $1,600—Increment $200—Maxi- 

mum $3,000. 

Group IV—16 to 19 room building. 

Minimum $1,800—Increment $200—Maxi- 
mum $3,200. 

Group V—20 plus room building. 

Minimum $2,000—Increment $200—Maxi- 
mum $3,400. 
No principal shall be entitled to a salary of 
more than $2,500 who has not earned the 
“equivalent of a bachelor’s degree. 


PRESENT APPOINTEES 
The salary of the present principals shall be 
increased $200 per year to maximums above 
provided 90 hours of approved work be com- 
pleted each year. 
Principals who do not complete the 90 hours 
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of required work will advance $100 per year to 
$2400, the State maximum. 

When principals are made district supervis- 
ors, they will be entitled to an addition of from 
$200 to $300 per year according to the size of 
the unit. 

Principals of Junior and Senior High Schools 
shall be subject to the same regulations as 
principals of grammar schools with reference 
to professional work, namely, they shall be re- 
quired to do 90 hours of work each year, fail- 
ing to do this, the increment shall be $125 
instead of $200 and maximums shall be those 
of the State schedule. Maximum salary for 
Junior High School principals who meet the 
educational requirement shall be $4,000 and 
for High School principal, under the same con- 
dition, $4,500. 

In adopting the schedule, except where ad- 
justments are made, all salaries shall go on 
from the present amounts. 





‘LET’S PUT OUR STAKE ON THE 
YOUNGSTERS 


By action of its leaders, the National Edu- 
cation Association has for the fifth time en- 
dorsed the Towner-Sterling Bill for Federal 
aid and guidance in the schools. Despite the 
efforts of Washington and his successors, our 
National Government has never done anything 
like its fair share of the American work of 
education. So long as we spend three-quarters 
or more of every tax dollar on war, past, 
present or to come, just so long we shall be 
unable to do as we wish by our schools. For 
three hundred years statecraft has robbed the 
future for the sake of present armament. The 
one big job for our Nation’s leaders today is 
to take the money out of war and put it into 
the schools. Quit betting on gunpowder and 
bet on the kids. That is a plain and simple 
program and it can be carried out. It will 
do more than we can dream to establish a 
better and happier human life here in our 
country. 


The citizen whom this educational statesman- 
ship must enlist on its side is everybody old 
enough to know what the teachers are trying 
to do. Government aid and leadership do not 
mean more government schools, but better local 
schools. The real idea of model public in- 
struction and a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation at Washington, D. C., is merely to im- 
prove what’s being done in the grades at Rum- 
pus .Ridge, Arkansas, and Rough Gap, Mon- 
tana. The States and, even more, the districts 
themselves must shoulder the work for better 
schooling. They will not deserve or get the 
right results unless they do. The immense 
field to be tilled cannot be covered from Wash- 
ington, but Washington can and should take 
the lead. The Towner-Sterling Bill ought to 
be urged persistently on the next Congress, 
beginning now, so as to keep the school issue 
to the front in our battle for a better civili- 
zation—An editorial in Collier’s, The Na- 
tional Weekly, for April 14, 1928. 
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THE RULES A CHAMPION MUST 
FOLLOW 


“Bob” LeGendre has listed for us the rules 
that he believes every athlete must follow if 
he is ever to become a champion. And Le- 
Gendre ought to know for he has achieved 
the goal of American Pentathlon Champion. 


1. Be clean morally and you will be clean 
physically. You cannot expect to win a clean 
victory with a polluted mind and body. This 
is the greatest principle of all. 

2. Abstain from liquor of any sort. Let 
clean competition stimulate you and nothing 
else. 


8. Avoid all smoking;. fill your lungs with 
fresh air, not with clouds of smoke. 

4. Eat regularly, not between meals. 

5. Drink plenty of fresh water during the 
course of the day, not too much at a time and 
never before a race. Do not drink ice water; 
it reduces the temperature of the system of 
digestion which requires heat. 

Keep regular hours. 

Sleep not more than eight hours. 
Take long walks in the open. 

Do not run up or down the stairs. 


10. Do not worry; have confidence in your- 
self. 

11. Do not run around; stay in good com- 
pany. 

12. Be on your guard for the stranger who 
offers you a “good-time,” he is your enemy and 
has a purpose in view. 

18. Cut out pastry and sweets; they are fat 
producing. 

14, Rest before competition, as you will need 
all the energy you can summon. 

15. Do not sit in uncomfortable positions; 
it stops the blood circulation. 

16. Remember that the other fellow is just 
as nervous and is just as much afraid of you 
as you are of him. 

17. Do not be frightened because you think 
there are better men than you. This should 
give you more incentive and determination to 
win. 


These rules and requisites for training must 
be borne in mind; they are a test of the calibre 
of a man’s make-up. If you cannot keep with- 
in the bounds of the above and make the sac- 
rifices required, then you do not even have 
the right to expect the palm which goes to the 
victor.—The Scholastic, Pittsburgh. 
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PRICES 


PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER of Yale Univer- 
sity, who is an authority on price indexes, and 
who has recently begun the publication of a 
weekly index of his own, says that “rapid infla- 
tion is now in progress and that 1923 will see 
prices averaging double pre-war prices.” 

Professor Fisher’s weekly index stood at 163 
at the beginning of April, as compared with the 
pre-war average of 100. In May of 1920 it 
reached its peak at 247, but subsequently fell 
to a low of 138 in January, 1922. 

The Bradstreet index confirms Professor 
Fisher’s statement that we are about 60 per 
cent above the pre-war average. On April 1 
the Bradstreet index stood at 13.9304. This 
was 31 per cent above the level in June, 1921, 
but 33% per cent below the high point of Feb- 
ruary, 1920. The change in prices of groups 
of commodities is shown for the period of a 
month and the period of a year in the follow- 
ing statistics taken from Dun’s Review: 

DUN’S COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
April1, Marchi, April 1, 


Breadstuffs 

Meat 

Daity and garden 
Other food 


33,085 
$166,263 


41,083 38,485 





$193,087 $191,157 


It will be noticed that increases have been 
registered during the year in all classes except 
meats. Miscellaneous products have increased 
about 25 per cent, metals about 20 per cent, 
clothing and textiles about 30 per cent, foods, 
other than breadstuffs, meats'and dairy prod- 
uts, about 11 per cent, dairy and garden prod- 
ucts about 3 per cent, and breadstuffs about 15 
per cent.—Monthly Letter, Rider College. 





WHAT OF THE SCHOOLS? 


Illiteracy and crime are closely related. It 
is more economical to educate children than to 
prosecute criminals and maintain jails, elee- 
mosynary and penal institutions. In fact, the 
right kind of education is exceptionally fine 
insurance. It insures against crime and 
against poverty. It gives security to life and 
property. 

Illiteracy among the negroes in Oklahoma 
is six times as great as among the whites. 
There are six times as many negroes in the 
Oklahoma penitentiary per 10,000 of their 
population as there are whites per 10,000 of 
their population. 

It is the boast of Tuskegee Institute, the 
greatest negro school in the South, that not 
one of the graduates has ever been convicted 
of crime.—The Oklahoma Teacher. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S EDUCATIONAL SIT- 
UATION —_—o NATIONAL 


April 20, 1923 
Doctor W. M. Davidson, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
My dear Doctor Davidson :— 

I do not believe that it is possible to over- 
estimate the work which Doctor Finegan did 
in this State in the way of advancing the cause 
of public education. For more than thirty 
years now, I have worked in the field of edu- 
cation in this state and I am consequently 
speaking out of experience. 

In the first place, no man can review the 
policies for which Doctor Finegan stood and 
worked in the state and find a single policy 
that has not by subsequent experience been 
demonstrated to be sound. He defined as no 
other person had done, the administrative 
powers and responsibilities of Boards of Edu- 
cation essential to their meeting such respon- 
sibilities as the state had placed upon them in 
the conduct of the schools. He saw long be- 
fore others did what the vitally important 
things were that had to be done to meet the 
needs of rural education. He realized that the 
school is only as strong as the teacher and that 
consequently teacher training must have a 
large place in any adequate educational pro- 
gram. These things are typical. 

In my judgment, that sanity as to policy 
came not only as a result of his own rare 
insight, but equally as a result of the methods 
by which he reached his conclusions as to pol- 
icy. No policy was ever formulated for action 
until after he had conferred again and again, 
if necessary, with those who were actually in 
the field of the supervisory unit or units to 
-be affected. In other words his was the pow- 
er of real leadership as opposed to the exer- 
cise of autocratic authority. 

And finally, once a policy was decided upon 
that required action by the State Legisla- 
ture, he proved himself a master in securing 


the legislation required for the carrying out 
of that policy. I know that comparisons are 
not desirable things, but I believe that no per- 
son in the State of New York who is at all in- 
timately familiar with the history of things, 
will question the statement that Doctor Fine- 
gan has done more in the way of securing 
necessary legislation for advancing public 
education in this state, during the past twenty- 
five years, than has any other person in the 
state. 

We, in New York, are not yet quite recon- 
ciled to his departure for Pennsylvania, but 
the biggest factor in such reconciliation as we 
now have comes from a knowledge of the quite 
remarkable things that he has done for public 
education in the State of Pennsylvania. It is 
the abiding hope of ours that for the sake of 
the cause of public education in this entire 
country, you may be able to keep Doctor Fine- 
gan to carry on the development of the plan 
for education in the State of Pennsylvania 
which is recognized by every state in the union 
as being sane, adequate and fundamentally 
necessary. 


Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) H. eet, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati: 

“Dr. Finegan, with Will Wood of California, 
and Payson Smith of Massachusetts, stands 
out head and shoulders above all the other 
state leaders. Clear of vision, of great ex- 
ecutive and organizing ability, Dr. Finegan is 
an incomparable leader of the educational 
forces, not only of Pennsylvania, but of the 
country at large. 

It would be a national disaster if by any 
means Governor Pinchot should be misled at 
this critical juncture in the educational his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. I believe you are for- 
tunate, however, at this time, having in the 
governor’s chair a man who can not be mis- 
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led;. and I confidently look to the reappoint- 
ment of Dr. Finegan as a justification of my 
faith in progressive policies in government 
and in education.” 


Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, 
Massachusetts: 

“I question whether any American state 
has ever taken up so seriously and in a man- 
ner so promising of effective results a thor- 
ough-going program for statewide educational 
progress. Of course, I know that the immedi- 
ate significance of this program has been in 
relation to its effect upon Pennsylvania. How- 
ever, it would not be possible for a leading 
state like Pennsylvania to launch upon so vig- 
orous and so progressive an educational plan 
without its having great effect upon educa- 
tion throughout the nation.” 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles: 

“Though at a distance of three thousand 
miles, I have watched with increasing admir- 
ation the work being done by Dr. Thomas F. 
Finegan in Pennsylvania. To my mind it 
equals, if not surpasses, in significance and 
results any similar activities in the entire 
country. To arouse the teaching force of an 
entire state, to reorganize education in even 
one large center, to interpret the meaning and 
possibilities of public education so as to se- 
cure the response and support of the common- 
wealth, these are achievements of note. Edu- 
cators, the country over, rejoice at Pennsyl- 
vania’s good fortune in securing so capable a 
state leader and wish for you continued edu- 
cational prosperity.” 


Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver: 

“Dr. Thomas E. Finegan stands at the very 
front of our state commissioners of education. 
His work in the state department of education 
in the state of New York and his leadership in 
Pennsylvania have been an inspiration to the 


entire country. The constructive state pro- 
gram which has been worked out in Pennsyl- 
vania under his guidance and leadership is 
regarded already as a model program for 
states, and the ambition of the states of the 
Middle West and the Rocky Mountain region 
is to effect an organization that can carry out 
such a state program as Pennsylvania has 
launched. 

The. Colorado Education Association has, 
within recent weeks, asked Dr. Finegan to 
come to us for advice and counsel on state 
educational matters. We know of no man in 
the country who can give us more practical 
advice than Dr. Finegan on the development 
of a state department and state educational 
program for Colorado.” 


W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York: 

“In my opinion Dr. T. E. Finegan is one 
of the ablest school administrators that our 
country has produced. He served with dis- 
tinction as deputy commissioner of education 
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in New York State. It was my privilege to 
confer with Dr. Finegan on various occasions 
in regard to the particular field in which I am 
interested, namely, the normal-school field. I 
feel therefore particularly well qualified. to 
speak regarding Dr. Finegan’s services to the 
normal schools of New York State. The de- 
velopment that has taken place in these schools 
during the past few years is most remarkable 
and is a direct consequence of the far-reach- 
ing policy that Dr. Finegan established.” 


TIMELY RESOLUTIONS 


Coatesville 


The following resolutions are typical of those 
frequently received from all parts of the State: 

1. We express our approval of Pennsylva- 
nia’s educational program and we pledge our 
united support to our State Superintendent, 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, in his efforts to im- 
prove the schools of Pennsylvania. 

2. We respectfully urge the Governor of 
this Commonwealth Gifford Pinchot to reap- 
point Dr. Thomas E. Finegan to the position 
which he now holds as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

6. We approve of the action of the Coates- 
ville Board of Education which has employed 
two special teachers for retarded pupils and 
we urge the legislature to make further pro- 
vision for the education of mental misfits in 
all districts of the state. 

7. We endorse the School Library Program 
as outlined by the Director of School Libraries 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 

8. We believe it would be unwise and inop- 
portune to introduce a-new plan of distribu- 
tion of state funds for public education before 
giving the present Edmonds Act a longer trial. 
Therefore, we strongly recommend that the 
essential features of the Edmonds Act be main- 
tained. However, we urge careful and further 
study of the “Ability and Effort Plan,” but do 
not urge its adoption until such an agency as 
a State Tax Commission to equalize and to 
determine rates of assessment shall have been 
established. 

9. We favor a permanent tenure for teach- 
ers during efficient service and good behavior 
following a reasonable probation period. 

10. We support the movement started by 
President Thomas of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege to have that institution expanded to a 
State University so that it may take equal 
rank with similar institutions in other states. 
Committee: WILLIAM MUTHARD, Chairman 

ANNA W. ELSTON 
Lucy G. KENWORTHY 
MARIAN THOMPSON 
GEORGE D. BRooKS 


Lock Haven 
Inasmuch as there is some question as to 
the reappointment of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan 
as State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
And inasmuch as under his leadership an 
educational policy has been inaugurated which 
bids fair to place the schools of this Com- 
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monwealth among the best to be found any- 
where; 

And inasmuch as Dr. Finegan has secured 
the hearty co-operation of the school officers 
of the State and that a change in administra- 
tion at a time when the system inaugurated is 
not fully developed would halt educational 
progress in the several communities of the 
Commonwealth; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That the Central 
Pennsylvania Round Table Conference of Su- 
perintendents and Principals representing 
twelve counties, in session assembled at Lock 
Haven, Pa., does hereby earnestly petition 
Governor Gifford Pinchot to reappoint Dr. 
Finegan as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

And inasmuch as the Edmonds Law has 
been the chief contributing agency in making 
this educational program successful; 

And inasmuch as any unexpected retrench- 
ment in state aid for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this law would be disastrous to many 
of the districts of the Commonwealth; 

Resolved, That we petition the Legislature 
that the Edmonds Law be left intact and that 
sufficient revenues be provided for carrying 
out its provisions. 

Signed: J. W. Sweeney, 
Geo. E. Zerfoss, 
W. M. Peirce, 
Committee 





PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATION 


All Pennsylvanians are requested to meet 
Monday P. M., July 2, at 5:00 o’clock in the 
Hotel Oakland. The Pennsylvania dinner is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, July 3 at 6.90 
o’clock in the Hotel Oakland. 


N. E. A. Tour 


The consensus of preference for the going 
trip seems to be via the Santa Fe from Chi- 
cago visiting the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
and southern California points according to 
the following schedule: 

Lv. Harrisburg 10:20 P. M., June 23, Sat- 
urday. 

red Chicago 3:00 P. M., June 24, Sunday. 

Lv. Chicago, 6:00 P. M., June 24, Sunday. 

Ar. Colorado Springs 7:00 A. M., June 26, 
Tuesday. 

Scenic Trips 


A. M.—Pikes Peak via cog road 

P. M.—Garden of the Gods, Manitou, Cave 
of Winds, via Williams Canyon, 
including admission to Cave of 
the Winds. Dinner at Broad- 
moor Motel, extra 


Lv. Colorado Springs 5:50 P. M., June 26, 
Tuesday. 
Ar. Grand Canyon 8:20 A. M., June 28, 


Thursday. 
Scenic Trip 


26 mile auto ride along the rim of the Canyon, 
three hours 


Lv. Grand Canyon 7:25 P. M.. June 28, 
Thursday. 


Ar. Los Angeles 2:35 P. M., June 29, Friday. 


(Go as you please for a day and a half) 
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. Lv. Los Angeles 8:00 P. M., June 30, Satur- 

ay. 

4 Ar. San Francisco 9:80 A. M., July 1, Sun- 
ay. 


Transportation Costs (Approximate) 


Summer Tourist fare Harrisburg to San Fran- 
cisco Od return, direct. ...ceccecccseveces 
Side trip Williams to Grand Canyon and return 
Lower Berth, Harrisburg to San Francisco.. 
Upper Berth, Harrisburg to San Francisco.. 


Drawing Room, Harrisburg to San Francisco. . 156. 00 


The fares from Philadelphia, Altoona and 
Pittsburgh will be in proportion to these shown 
from Harrisburg. 

For further information see p. 427 May 
JOURNAL or write your State Director. 10 S. 
Market Square, Harrisburg. 


Optional Routes 


1. Via the Union Pacific from Chicago. See 
p. 427 of May JouRNAL. For further infor- 
mation write Gordon G. Noble, 508 Commer- 
cial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 

2. Via the Burlington Route, no change in 
Chicago. See p. 427 May JOURNAL. For fur- 
ther information, write A. M. Collins, 1002 
Finance Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Via the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 

Paul Railway, the official route of the Illinois 

State Teachers’ Association. 

a. Scenic Route: Denver, Colorado Springs, Glenwood 
Springs, Salt Lake City, Ogden. Leave Chicago 
to:45 A. M., Tuesday, Tune 26. Arrive Oakland 
1:55 P. M., Sunday, July 1. 

Leave Chicago 6:10 P. M., Thursday, 

Arrive Oakland 1:55 P. M., Sunday, 


b. Direct Route. 
June 28. 
July 1. 
For further information, write H. A. Roe- 
mer, Finance Bldg., Philadelphia. 
4. Via the Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway. 


a — route through Colorado points and Salt Lake 
b. Pi: route, visiting San Diego and Los Angeles. 


For further information, write Lincoln Bur- 
ger, 1211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


OAKLAND—SAN FRANCISCO 


The World Conference on Education—June 
28-July 6—will hold its general meetings, 
plenary sessions and group meetings in San 
Francisco, with Conference headquarters at 
Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco. 

The National Education Association—July 
1-6—will hold its Representative Assembly in 
the Oakland auditorium; its general evening 
sessions in the San Francisco auditorium; 
headquarters and registration in the Oakland 
auditorium; commercial exhibits in the Oak- 
land auditorium; and educational exhibits in 
San Francisco. State headquarters will be in 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, California. 


Hotels 
Hotel Reservations—Because of the crowds 
expected and the large number of meetings 
to be held, the Oakland-San Francisco Execu- 
tive Committee is making unusual efforts to 
render complete and satisfactory service. All 
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requests for rooms will be handled by one cen- 
tral agency. Requests which are addressed 
directly to hotels will be referred to this cen- 
tral agency for action. The local committee 
points out that this plan will best satisfy 
applicants and provide for the maximum use 
of housing resources in both cities. A similar 
plan proved effective at the recent Cleveland 
meeting. | 

Rates—(A) The minimum price for a small 
room, with or without bath, for one person 
is one dollar in the smaller hotels and in de- 
sirable homes. 

(B) Average prices of rooms in the first- 
class hotels are two dollars for a single room, 
for one person without private bath; three dol- 
lars for a double room, for two persons with- 
out private bath; three dollars for a single 
room, for one person with private bath; four 
dollars for a double room, for two persons 
with bath. 

(C) Single and double rooms in the largest 
hotels will slightly exceed these rates. 

Cots and additional beds may be added in 
both single and double rooms in the higher- 
priced hotels at a cost of two dollars for each 
additional person. In the lower-priced hotels 
the rate for additional cots will be proportion- 
ately lower. 

In some hotels large rooms are available in 
which beds or cots may be placed to accommo- 
date eight or ten persons, with provision for 
attached bath, and in some cases, sitting-room 
and dressing-room. Accommodations in suites, 
two rooms with connecting bath suitable for 
four or more persons, average from six to ten 
dollars per suite. 

Make reservations immediately—Address all 
requests to Mr. O. E. Lucas, Executive Secre- 
tary, Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, at the earliest possible date. 





THE EDUCATION BILL 

The Towner-Sterling Bill was framed by the 
Legislative Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association after consultation with edu- 
cational leaders throughout the country. In 
the Sixty-sixth Congress it was known as the 
Smith-Towner Bill and in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress as the Towner-Sterling Bill. It will 
be reintroduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress 
in its present form, and will be referred to 
as the Education Bill. It proposes three things 
—First, the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet; Second, the creation of a National 
Council of one hundred representative educa- 
tors and laymen which will meet annually at 
the call of the Secretary; Third, Federal aid 
to encourage the States in the solution of five 
educational problems fundamental alike to 
worthy citizenship in both State and Nation. 

Although the Bill has been before Congress 
less than five years it has gained such wide 
favor that it would have been acted upon be- 
fore this had it not been necessary to wait for 
Congressional action on President Harding’s 
proposal for the reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Departments. The President’s suggested 
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plan was laid before Congress and the country 
during the closing days of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress and will probably receive immediate 
consideration when the Sixty-eighth Congress 
convenes. No one familiar with the situation 
expects the reorganization bill to pass without 
modification, and we have good reason to be- 
lieve that when the reorganization measure is 
before the House and Senate it will be modi- 
= to meet the provisions of the Education 

ill. 

Meanwhile only one course is open to the 
friends of education. Recognizing that the re- 
organization plan is still in a provisional form, 
they should renew their campaign to acquaint 
the country with the provisions of the Educa- 
tion Bill so that it may be clearly before the 
people when the subject comes up for con- 
sideration in Congress. The Bill thrives on 
light. There has been no serious opposition 
anywhere when the Bill itself has been care- 
fully studied. Have you done your part? 





JOSEPH A. SOWERS IS DEAD 


Joseph A. Sowers, president of the Sowers 
Printing Company, Lebanon, died April 28 of 
pneumonia after five days’ illness. He was of 
great assistance to the Executive Council in 
the reorganization of the JOURNAL and: has 
printed it for the past two years. 

Readers seldom think of ems, eight-point 
type, type page, proof, make-up, press work, 
casting, electro typing, binding and mailing, 
yet these are fundamentals in the fine art of 
printing. In all these matters Mr. Sowers was 
expert. 

He was associated in business with his 
brother, Edwin U. Sowers, his son, John E. 
Sowers and his nephew, Claude Sowers. 

Mr. Sowers was prominent in church, social 
‘and fraternal work. Citizens of Lebanon and 
the staff of the JOURNAL mourn his loss. 





ASSISTANT EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL 


The specifications for assistant editor of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL (p. 319 March 


number) brought 41 applications. To each 
applicant the editor sent an article to abstract. 
On the two bases of qualifications and ab- 
stract, he rated the candidates and submitted 
the papers of the highest four to the Executive 
Council for consideration. The Executive 
Council authorized the editor to hold personal 
interviews to make a selection. 

Miss Rachel Sarah Turner, the candidate 
ranking highest, proved satisfactory and ac- 
cepted the position at -$2,000, work and sal- 
ary to begin August 1. 

Miss Turner is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and has completed half the work 
for a master’s degree in English at Columbia 
University. She has also had one summer’s 
work in journalism at the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. For the 
past four years she has taught English in 
the York high school. 
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DR. C. H. GARWOOD 


Dr. Clyde H. Garwood is a Pennsylvanian 
by birth and a public school man of wide and 
varied experience. He is married and has two 
children. For the past twenty-five years he 
has been actively identified with the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools as Ward Principal, As- 
sociate and Acting Superintendent, and has 
had no small share in the fine and effective 
organization of the Pittsburgh Schools under 
the present Board of Public Education. He 
holds A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from Grove City 
College, and has supplemented his college 
training with a special course in Columbia 
University and a constant and cordial con- 
tact with the best pedagogical thought and 
practice of recent years. Among his duties 
during the last ten years have been the or- 
ganization and direction of the professional 
reading courses for the teachers in the Pitts- 
burgh Schools. 

As a citizen Dr. Garwood has shown his in- 
terest in public affairs and community prog- 
ress as an active member of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, the Homewood Board 
of Trade, of which body he was president for 
three years, the Civic Club of Allegheny 
County, the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, the University Extension So- 
ciety, of which he has been a director for the 
past eighteen years. In a professional way, 
he has been actively identified with the Na- 
tional Education Association and its Depart- 
ment of Superintendence; with the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association and related 
organizations in Western Pennsylvania. He 
is an active member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and a member of high standing 
in the Masonic Fraternity. 

In the organization and patriotic service 
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of the Junior Red Cross in Allegheny County 
during and since the Great War, Dr. Garwood 
has been the active Chairman. He served as 
European Director of the National Junior 


“Red Cross during the first six months of 1920, 


with offices in Paris. Since his return from 
Europe he has been the Secretary of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Pittsburgh Chapter, 
American Red Cross. In these varied and 
responsible relations, as in all his public schooi 
affairs, he has demonstrated his remarkable 
organizing and directing abilities. 

Dr. Garwood is a man in the prime of life, 
of fine physique, rugged health, and pessessed 
of abundant physical and mental vigor. With 
an abiding faith in both the work and the 
workers in his profession, combined with a 
warm-hearted and optimistic personality he is 
sure to prove, always and everywhere, 2_help- 
ful associate in all public school relations. 

On May 11, 1923, Dr. Garwood assumed his 
duties as Superintendent of the Harrisburg 
Public Schools in which position the JOURNAL 
wishes him great success. 





ELI M. RAPP 


Eli M. Rapp, whose cut is on the front 
cover, has been superintendent of Berks 
County for 26 years and is one of the best 
known county superintendents in the United 
States. He is a native of Berks, of French 
Huguenot descent on his paternal side and 
Teuton on his maternal side. He received his 
education in the public schools of his native 
county, Oley Academy, K N. S. at Kutz- 
town and the University of Pennsylvania. 

He has served as teacher in both the rural 
schools and the grades, high school and also 
as supervising principal. 

In 1916, he served as president of the State 
Education Association at which time the pres- 
ent State Retirement system was being formu- 


lated. 

In 1921, he served as president of the De- 
partment of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association. 

As a student of country life problems and a 
worker for rural betterment, he has attained 
a national reputation. 

He has contributed articles on various 
phases of the rural school problem for the 
Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education as well as to some of the 
leading educational periodicals and farm jour- 
nals in the nation. 

He has also addressed rural school confer- 
ences held under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, D. C., in a num- 
ber of the states. 

The test of his efficiency is the efficiency of 
his schools. 





An essential principle of democracy is the 
right. of every child to receive as much edu- 
cation as he can take in and hold during child- 
hood and youth and then the right of every 
adult to continuous education from his own 
observation and life until his faculties become 
impaired or he dies.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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MENTAL MEASUREMENTS COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE P. S. E. A. 


The Mental Measurements Committee of 
the P. S. E. A. appointed at the annual meet- 
ing at Bethlehem in December, 1922, met and 
organized with Principal Frank E. Baker of 
the East Stroudsburg State Normal School as 
Chairman, and Francis N. Maxfield, Director 
of the Bureau of Special Education of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, as 
Coordinating Secretary. 

Promises of co-operation in the work of this 
committee have been received already from 
fourteen colleges and universities and from 
eleven of the state normal schools. Others 
will certainly co-operate later. The followinz 
program of work has been adopted by the 
committee for the school year 1923-1924. 


Objectives ; 

. To encourage the extension of the use of 
mental and educational tests in the public 
schools and higher institutions of learning 
in Pennsylvania. 

. To furnish to school districts the services 
of examiners trained in this field, both 
in administering these tests and in mak- 
ing practical use of the results. 

. To give to trained advanced students in the 
co-operating colleges, universities and nor- 
mal schools practical experience in this 
field. 

. To make available through reports pub- 
lished in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL the results of the use of these mental 
and educational tests, age and grade 
standards, methods for the use of tests 
results, etc. 

. To give a degree of uniformity to this work 
by proposing for the school year 1923- 
1924 a list of approved tests and rules for 
their administration. 

. On the basis of the experience of this school 
year to decide whether it is desirable to 
formulate a series of Pennsylvania State 

. Tests or to continue to use standard tests 
now in use. 


Method of Operation 


. Any board of school directors, superinten- 
dent or supervising principal who wishes 
to have mental and educational measure- 
ments made in any school district in the 
state will communicate with the coordi- 
nating secretary of the committee who 
will refer the person making the inquiry to 
the instructor in charge of this work in 
the most easily accessible co-operating col- 
lege, university or normal school. The 
representative of the school district will 
then arrange with this instructor a pro- 
gram of procedure. 

2. Results of the tests will be given to the 
school districts and also forwarded to the 
coordinating secretary of the committee. 

3. Results from different parts of the state 


* This list, when approved, and the schools that will 
serve as co-operating centers, will be published in the 
September number of the JourNaL. 
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will be summarized for publication by the 
coordinating secretary. 

4. Tests will be chosen from an approved 
list* and the following rules of procedure 
will be followed. 


Rules of Procedure 


1. Tests shall be administered under the su- 
pervision of the instructor in charge of 
this work in the co-operating schools and 
colleges. No tests are to be administered 
as a part of this program except by trained 
examiners who have the approval of the 
instructor in charge. The committee. re- 
serves the right to pass on what results 
shall be included in its published sum- 
maries. 

2. Returns of results shall be made to the co- 
ordinating secretary upon forms provided 
by the committee. 

3. All expense for test materials, traveling ex- 
penses of examiners and whatever cleri- 
cal assistance may be agreed upon shall 
be borne by the school district, institution 
or agency for which the testing is done. 

4, The co-operating schools and colleges shall 
not require school districts to pay for the 
services of the examiners. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ROUND 
TABLE 


The College and University Round Table of 
the P. S. E. A. had its formal organization 
during Schoolmen’s Week at the University 
of Pennsylvania, April 12. Twelve institutions 
were represented. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Professor C. E. McClung of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Vice President, Pro- 
fessor Percy Hughes of Lehigh University; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dean Raymond Walters 
of Swarthmore College; additional members 
of the Executive Committee, Professor Wil- 
liam O. Allen of Lafayette College and Dean 
Mervin G. Filler of Dickinson College. 





ACTUARIAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
STATE 


School Employees’ Retirement System 

At the April meeting of the State School 
Employees’ Retirement Board the following 
letter was received from the President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 17, 1923. 
H. H. Baish, Secretary, 
State School Employees’ Retirement System, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
My dear Mr. Baish: 

The State School Employees’ Retirement 
Act authorizes the Retirement Board to make 
an actuarial investigation and valuation of 
the various funds of the Retirement System 
during the year 1924. Mr. Forster, the regu- 
lar actuary of the Retirement Board, makes 
the annual investigation and valuation of the 
funds, and might it not be a good plan to have 
the 1924 valuation made by another actuary 
that the Retirement System may have the bene- 
fit of an actuarial investigation by two com- 
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petent actuaries, each serving as a check on 

the other? 

Since Mr. Buck was the actuary who was 
consulted in the preparation of the Retire- 
ment Act, and since he has the confidence of 
the legislators, State officials and teachers, I 
believe his employment to conduct the 1924 
actuarial. investigation and valuation would 
meet with the approval of all concerned. 

May I suggest also that since various groups 
of teachers are urging several amendments 
to the Retirement Act that the Retirement 
Board arrange with Mr. Buck to prepare an 
estimate of the cost of these amendments. The 
four amendments that are most urgent are: 
1. Credit for service rendered after sixty-two 

years of age when computing the State 
annuity. 

2. Credit for all Pennsylvania public school 
service regardless of the number of years 
of absence from service. 

3. Credit for a maximum of fifteen years of 
service outside of the Pennsylvania pub- 
lie school system. 

4. The removal of the $2,000 annual salary 
limit when computing the salary deduc- 
tions and retirement allowances. 

If the Retirement Board will arrange to 
employ Mr. Buck to make the 1924 actuarial 
investigation and to prepare the data neces- 
sary to submit an estimate of the cost of these 
four proposed amendments to the Retirement 
Act, I will recommend that the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association defray the cost 
of the actuarial work required in preparing 
the estimate of the cost of these amendments. 

I am writing at this time that this matter 
may be called to the attention of the Retire- 
ment Board at its meeting on Wednesday the 
18th instant. 


(Signed) 
President, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

The suggestions contained in the letter from 
the President of the State Education Asso- 
ciation were carefully considered by the Re- 
tirement Board, and arrangements are now be- 
ing made by the Board for the thorough actu- 
arial investigation and valuation of the funds 
of the Retirement System which the Retire- 
ment Act requires during the year 1924. 


Respectfully yours, 
William M. Davidson, 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


1. Y. M. C. A. Summer Conference at Sil- 
ver Bay on Lake George, N. Y., June 14-22. 

2. National Education Association and 
World Conference on Education, June 26-July 
6, Oakland-San Francisco, Cal. 

8. Consultation Conference, National Re- 
form Association, July 1-8, Winona Lake, Ind. 

4. Superintendents’ Week, Pennsylvania 
State College, Aug. 6-10. 

5. Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women, Nov. 2 and 8, Harrisburg, Mrs. Ella 
W. Brown, Secretary, East Stroudsburg. 

6. Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, Dec. 26-28, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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EARL McCLUNE 


Earl McClune, 18 years old, 6 feet 2 inches 
tall and 180 pounds in weight, entered the 
first grade in Ligonier 12 years ago. During 
this time he has been neither absent nor tardy. 
He will graduate from the high school this 
spring in a class of 24 with valedictory hon- 
ors. He has been the mainstay of the foot- 
ball team for four seasons and has taken ma- 
jor parts in all school activities including four 
high school plays. He has a fine sense of jus- 
tice and fair play. He will enter a Pennsyl- 
vania college this fall and anticipates taking 
the law course at Harvard University. 

These are a few of the facts furnished by 
Geo. H. Haberlin, principal of the Ligonier 
borough school district. 

Who can match this record of Earl Mc- 
Clune? 





INDISPENSABLES 


One more thorn has been plucked out of 
the side of the teacher—unclean erasers. Gone 
are smeared blackboards that were almost as 
white after diligent erasing as the chalk marks 
themselves. Gone are the days when little 
Johnny missed half an hour from class whack- 
ing erasers against a brick wall. 

Today an eraser that is mechanically cleaned 
makes a clean sweep—fairly bites the chalk 
dust from the slate. Today, little Johnny can 
clean fifty erasers in fifteen minutes, and he 
can do it right in the school room without 
making noise or dust. 

With a motor adapted to any current, with 
a plug suited to any socket, the Little Giant 
is living up to the guarantee of its maker “to 
clean blackboards to your entire satisfaction 
or money refunded.” Both the Little Giant and 
the hand operated Simplex are obtainable from 
the James Lynn Company, 14 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. ag 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL KINDER- 
GARTEN UNION, PITTSBURGH, 
PA., APRIL 16-20 
Twenty years ago in April the I. K. U. met 
in Pittsburgh. Again this spring many of the 
officers and members who were present at that 
time were privileged to gather for one of the 
most interesting and enthusiastic series of 
meetings the kindergartners have ever experi- 

enced, 

Opportunity was given for delegates to visit 
the Pittsburgh kindergartens and to witness 
a most impressive excursion by the kinder- 
garten children to the Calvary Episcopal 
Church where they sang spring songs. Two 
of the principal speakers at the conventions 
who are kindergarten specialists were Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, Boston and Professor Patty 
Smith Hill, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Wheelock spoke of “The Kindergarten 
of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” telling 
of the growth and progress of this’ departrrent 
of public education. 

Miss Hill’s topic was “Taking Stock in the 
Kindergarten.” She showed that psychology 
and philosophy have contributed much to the 
kindergarten movement and helped definitely 
to develop the modern progressive kinder- 
garten. 

Other speakers of note during the week 
were Angelo Patri, New York, who spoke on 
“Some Aspects of Child Growth;” Dr. W. T. 
Root, University of Pittsburgh, who gave a 
most convincing address on “The Importance 
of Pre-First-Grade Training;” Dr. Bonser, 
Teachers’ College, who took for his topic 
“Standards for Early Elementary Education” 
and Dr. Bird Baldwin, University of Iowa, his 
topic being “Measuring Childhood.” He en- 
deavored to answer the question: Just what is 
a normal child? and spoke of the work he is 
doing in his laboratories in the University in 
studying child life. Friday evening at the 
“Symposium Supper,” when 495 kindergart- 
ners sat down for a feast of frolic and remi- 
niscence, Dr. Finegan of our own State Depart- 
ment unexpectedly appeared and was heart- 
ily greeted and urged to respond, which he did 
in a most happy way. 

The next meeting of the I. K. U. wili be 
held in Minneapolis in the spring of 1924.— 
Elisabeth F. Rice. 





NEWSPAPER EDITORS ADOPT A CODE 
OF ETHICS 


‘The American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
composed of the men who actually direct the 
editorial and news policies of nearly 100 great 
American dailies adopted a code of ethics 
April 28 at their annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The convention was addressed by 
President Harding and John W. Davis, form- 
erly American Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The more specific sections are: 
1. Against press agenting: “So-called news 
communications from private sources should 
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not be published without public notice of their 
source.” 

2. “Headlines, should be fully warranted by 
the contents of the articles which they sur- 
mount.” 

3. “A newspaper should not invade private 
rights or feelings without sure warrant of 
public right, as distinguished from public curi- 
osity.” 

4, “A newspaper has no right to publish 
a private statement ascribed to its author 
without his permission.” 

The final clause of the code reads: “A news- 
paper cannot escape conviction of insincerity 
if, while professing high moral purpose, it 
supplies incentives to base conduct, such as 
are to be found in details of crime and vice, 
publication of which is not demonstrably for 
the general good. Lacking authority to en- 
force its canons, the journalism here repre- 
sented can but express the hope that deliber- 
ate pander to vicious instincts will encounter 
effective public disapproval or yield to the in- 
fluence of a preponderant professional condem- 
nation.” 

H. S. Wright, of The New York Globe, Her- 
bert Bayard Swope of The New York World, 
Casper Yost of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
are conspicuous defenders of the new faith. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls for the following: 

Petroleum Engineer, (Oil and Gas Produc- 
tion), $3,000-$4,000. 

Associate Petroleum Engineer, $2,200-$3,000. 

Assistant Petroleum Engineer, $1,800-$2,200. 

Trained Nurse (Psychiatric) Panama Canal 
Service, $110-$145, June 6. 

Transitman,. $100 a month plus bonus. 
June 6. 

Expert Driller, $3,000-$3,600. June 5. 

Apprentice Letter Engraver, $600-$1,565, 
eligible for promotion by successive grades to 
a maximum of $4,500. 

Junior Aid, $540-$840. June 6. 

Laboratorian (Chemical, Physical, Engineer- 
ing), $1,200-$1,500. June 21. 

Laboratory Assistant, Senior Grade, $1,200- 
$1,380. June 7. 

Junior Physicist, Junior Technologist, Bu- 
reau of Standards, $1,200-$1,500. June 6. 

Plant Quarantine Inspector, $1,400-$2,740. 
June 6. 

Specialist in Physical Education and School 
Hygiene, $3,000-$3,500. July 17. 





The school is the greatest wealth producing 
agency in the world, beeause it develops and 
furnishes with power and purpose that great- 
est instrument for creating wealth—the hu- 
man mind. The wealth of the world, both 
material and spiritual, is in the possession of 
the nations that spend most on their schools. 
—Charles McKenny, President, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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WEEK DAY SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


WILLIAM H. MARTIN 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


The pupils of our grade buildings are dis- 
missed an hour earlier one day a week to go 
to the nearby churches to receive religious in- 
struction. As we have just five grade build- 
ings, that means that on Monday the Kelly 
Building is dismissed at 2:35 P. M. and the 
pupils go to the Second U. P. and Mifflin Ave- 
nue M. E. Churches. ‘ On Tuesday the Mc- 
Nair Building dismisses at 2:35 and the pu- 
pils go to the Lutheran, Second Presbyterian, 
South Avenue M. E. Churches and so on for 
the other three school days. The Catholic 
children in all grade buildings go on Fridays 
at 2:35 to their church and the Episcopalian 
children have their day on Thursday. With 
these exceptions the children attend the school 
as outlined above. The school day was length- 
ened at the beginning of the year enough to 
allow for this extra hour per week. The move- 
ment has been financed entirely by the 
churches, a $5,000 budget being raised. The 
Wilkinsburg Council of Religious Education 
is composed of representatives of the churches. 
This body through its curriculum committee 
provides the course of study, engages a prin- 
cipal and twelve teachers and otherwise di- 
rects the work. 

The plan includes only the first six grades, 
as our seventh, eighth and ninth grades are 
all in the Junior High School. Before per- 
mitting any child to go for religious instruc- 
tion he must bring an enrollment card signed 
by the parent or guardian. If a Catholic 
child, the parent writes the word “Catholic” 
on the card, or if of Episcopalian faith the 
word “Episcopalian.” If one of these two de- 
nominations is not written on the card the 
principal understands that the child is to 
attend the school as noted above. Any child 
who is denied permission by the parents to 
attend the religious school is retained in the 
school building for a study period. Approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of our children are receiv- 
ing the religious instruction. 

The teachers provided by the curriculum 
committee have all had public school experi- 
ence as well as experience in religious train- 
ing. We are considering making a slight 
change for next year in the plan, allowing 
three grades of a building to go directly from 
their homes in the afternoon to the church 
and then back to the school building, the other 
three grades going as at present. This will 
result in only half as many teachers in the 
religious school, each one teaching two periods 
with a half hour between. 





FARMERS’ WEEK 


Morrison Cove Vocational School, 
County, Pa. 

“Farmers’ Week” at Morrison Cove Voca- 
tional High School is held each February un- 
der the direction of the county agent and the 
supervisor of agriculture of the school. 


Blair 
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Each of the four classes of the school pro- 
vides the entertainment for one day. The 
faculty offers a prize of $5 for the best en- 
tertainment and second and third prizes of 
$2 and $1. The freshmen chose dairy day, the 
sophomores potatoes, the juniors poultry and 
the seniors rural life. 

The seniors, 35 in number, spent several 
days in preparation. They made hundreds of 
roses for decorations, printed a six-page book- 
let of programs, songs and yells, painted their 
favors and prepared posters, charts and car- 
toons,—and won the first prize. Among the 
posters appeared: A Rural School—Make it a 
Social Center; A Rural Teacher in a Rural 
School; We Believe in Our Cove; among the 
cartoons: Save Your $1,000,000 Wife; Which, 
Pedigreed Stock or Farm’s Best Crop? The 
Old Way and the New, with the stage setting 
for the forenoon a representation of an old- 
fashioned kitchen, which was changed at noon 
to a modern one. There were charts on local 
geography, general information on the Cove 
and School, rural health and the housewife. 

One chart showed what the graduates and 
former students of the vocational school are 
now doing. The chart follows: 


What Graduates and Former Students are 


Doing 
Number Of rACUBtOS Fie: 5c a:orese 6b ocerotessnoiare 45 
Number engaged in teaching ............ 17 
Number’ entering four-year’ college 
POUPBOR ©. 56iie 54s: dis Sareie'e Dicuese Wile sia Sal 
Number entering business college ...... 3 
Number in training for nurse .......... 3 


Other occupations represented are farming, 
banking, clerical work, R. R. shops and busi- 
ness. 


Record of Farm Boys Graduated or Who Are 
Not in School at Present Time and Who 
Have Had at Least One Year of 
Agriculture 
RMIT ns -0ui-c.., Saraki. oc lobia » dinates Maal 23 
Number actually engaged in farm work 12 
Percentage actually engaged’in farm work 52 
(A number of those remaining are living on 
farms, but are devoting part or full time to 

other occupations.) 

Of the ten girls graduating in 1921, nine 
entered the teaching profession and the tenth 
the Altoona Hospital Training School for 
Nurses. 


Enrollment for 1922-23 
Resident—North Woodbury, 
Taylor and Huston Twps. 42 52. 94 
Non-resident — representing 
14 different districts ..... 24 237 
45 boys are enrolled in agriculture and 43 
girls in home making. 
The girls of the class were dressed in frocks 
of their grandmothers’ time; the boys were 
plain, thrifty farmers in blue shirts and over- 
alls with red handkerchiefs about their. necks. 
Three speakers were present from State 
College: Mr. Dickey spoke on Alfalfa; Mr. 
Musser on Penna. 44; while Mr. Gordon told 
What Makes a Rural Community. - 


Boys Girls Total 
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$100 IN PRIZES 


“The Ideal Magazine for Classroom Use” is 
the subject of hundreds of letters which are 
being received from high school principals, 


English and history teachers by The Scho-. 


lastic Publishing Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


This company publishes The Scholastic—a 
national magazine devoted to the interests of 
high school students and teachers—and has 
recently mailed to every high school in the 
United States a letter telling of its plan to 
make The Scholastic an ideal magazine for 
the classroom and to prepare and edit its ma- 
terial expressly and exclusively for the class- 
room in keeping with the desires of the teach- 
ers themselves. Accordingly, The Scholastic 
Publishing Company has. offered $100 
in cash prizes for the best letters from 
teachers telling how such a magazine should 
be edited, what type of material it should con- 
— and how that material should be organi- 
ized. 

The questions include such inquiries as, 
“What material in the magazine you now use 
is best adapted to your needs and what type 
of material does that magazine contain which 
you usually omit from discussion?” “How 
might articles discussing good motion pictures 
be adapted so that they would be of value to 
the student?” “What departments would you 
suggest that might cover educational fields not 
included in the regular school curriculum?” 
“Should all material be organized according 
to departments?” “How would you stimulate 
the student’s interest in the appreciation of 
art and music by magazine articles?” 

Numerous questions of this kind in The 
Scholastic’s questionnaire aim to bring out the 
needs of history and English teachers for an 
ideal magazine to be used for oral composi- 
tion or for the study of current history of 
“problems in democracy.” 


Speaking of the contest, which is open to all 
high school principals and teachers, M. R. 
Robinson, editor of The Scholastic, said, “Two 
years of study combined with interviews of 
hundreds of high school principals and teach- 
ers as well as numerous prominent educators 
have convinced us that there is a definite need 
for a magazine devoted expressly and exclus- 
ively to classroom work in the high school. 
Current history and articles for the study of 
people, places, literature and the arts must be 
written in a manner that will not only hold 
the student’s attention, but make him under- 
stand. I do not mean that we should write 
down to the student—The Scholastic will never 
do that—but I do believe that a fundamental 
background—a definite explanation of ‘what it 
is all about and why’—is absolutely essential 
to the student mind. In order to meet this 
problem a magazine must be prepared express- 
ly for the purpose. This is what The Schol- 
astic is doing and it is the chief reason why 
more than 400 high schools during the past 
six months have adopted The Scholastic. for 
classroom use.” 
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High school principals and teachers who are 
interested in this contest may reach the editor 
of The Scholastic at the Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


To Whom—Teachers in service who have been 
especially successful in teaching 
HEALTH. 

What— ° 

Five $1,000 Scholarships and Fellowships 
—To college graduates now in service 
as principals or elementary school su- 
pervisors. 

Five $500 Scholarships—To normal school 
graduates or college graduates now 

engaged in classroom teaching. 

Fifteen $200 Scholarships—To holders of 
teacher’s certificates, now engaged in 
classroom teaching. 

These amounts are approximate, depend- 
ing on circumstances. 

Why—To improve professional training—to 
enable teachers to do more effective 
work in Health Education. 

Where—Leading Universities, Normal Schools, 
Colleges, Summer Schools. Tours of 
Observation to Demonstration Cen- 


ters. 

When—Summer Schools of 1923. The school 
year of 1923-1924. (Awards for 
Summer Schools made on June 15, 
1923.) 

Application blanks and further information 
will be furnished on request to the American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 





ACCREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(A_ correction) 

On page 363 of the April issue of this 
JOURNAL information was given regarding ac- 
credited higher institutions in Pennsylvania 
which was taken from Bulletin No. 30, 1922, 
of the Bureau of Education in Washington. 

Unfortunately this bulletin stated the situ- 
ation in Pennsylvania prior to the adoption 
of the present certification regulations and 
omitted Elizabethtown College from the list 
of accredited institutions as well as listing 
Gettysburg College under its old name of the 
Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg. 

Under the present certification regulations 
graduates of all approved colleges must com- 
plete a minimum of eighteen semester hours 
in the field of education prescribed as follows: 
3 semester hours, Introduction to Teaching 
3 semester hours, Educational Psychology 
6 semester hours from a prescribed list of 

electives in Education 
6 semester hours of practice teaching in the 
appropriate field. 

After the provisional college certificate has 
been received, three years of successful teach- 
ing experience in the field for which certifica- 
tion was originally granted and the further 
completion of six semester hours of additional 
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work of at least collegiate grade, one-half of 
which should be professional and the remain- 
der related to the subject or subject field in 
which the candidate is certified to teach, to- 
gether with a teaching rating of “middle” or 
better, entitles the holder to the issue of a 
permanent college certificate. 





LEGISLATION 
Status of Important Educational Bills, 
May 10, 1923 
HOUvusE BILLS 


No. 162 by Mr. Marshall. Providing that 
tuition for nonresident pupils shall not ex- 
ceed cost of tuition, textbooks and supplies 
of other pupils, unless a different basis of 
cost has been mutually agreed upon by the 
boards of school directors. Recalled from the 
Governor. 

No. 630 by Miss Bentley. Teacher Tenure 
Bill. Referred to Committee on Education 
March 12. 

No. 712 by Mr. Horne. Prescribing re- 
quirements for colleges conferring degrees. 
Now in hands of the Governor. 

No. 726 by Mr. Williams. Amendment pro- 
viding that net receipts from State Forests 
shall become part of the State School Fund. 
Approved by the Governor May 7. 

No. 757 by Mr. Alfred I. Fowler. Provides 
for advancements from appropriations to 
school districts of the third and fourth class 
for the purpose of assisting in the rebuilding 
of destroyed school buildings, or of consoli- 
dating or constructing school buildings, estab- 
lishing a fund in the State Treasury for such 
purposes, and providing for the withholding 
of a part of the annual appropriation to such 
districts. Recommitted to Committee on Ap- 
propriations April 3. 

No. 1086 by Mr. O’Boyle. Owners and op- 
erators of coal mines and operations to fur- 
nish fuel coal at current or market prices to 
schools. Passed House April 16 (162-0). In 
Senate No. 895. Passed second reading May 8. 

No. 1126 by Mr. Hetrick. Parent or guar- 
dian who pays school taxes in more than one 
school district to choose school child shall 
attend. Passed on second reading May 9. 

No. 1129 by Mrs. De Young. Amendment 
fixing responsibility upon school authorities 
in school districts of the first, second and third 
class for enforcing in such districts the pro- 
visions of the child labor law relative to street 
trades. Passed House May 9 (183-0). 

No. 1182 by Mr. Marcus. Providing for 
classification of real estate for purposes of 
taxation into two classes: the buildings on 
land and the land exclusive of buildings, and 
suggesting rate. Passed on second reading 


May 10. 

No. 1229 by Mr. Horne. Amendment to Ed- 
monds Act. School districts having $50,000 
or less of true valuation of assessable prop- 
erty per teacher allotted 75 per cent of mini- 
mum teachers’ salaries; $51,000 to $100,000 
60 per cent of minimum teachers’ salaries ; 
$101,000 to $150,000 50 per cent of minimum 


June, 1023 


teachers’ salaries; $151,000 to $300,000 un- 
changed. Method of arriving at true valua- 
tion. Payments to fourth class districts due 
and payable during February and August; 
second and third class districts due and pay- 
able during March and September, and those 
of the first class to be due and payable during 
April and October. Now in hands of the Gov- 
ernor. 

No. 1244 by Mr. McCaig. Brick work in 
schools to be in accordance with certain speci- 
fications. Passed House May 9. 

No. 1258 by Mr. Haines. Board of School 
directors authorized to have census taken and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to issue 
proclamation declaring district to be of the 
class to which it properly belongs. Now in 
hands of the Governor. 

No. 1263 by Mr. Moffatt. Floor of audi- 
torium in school house not to be located above 
first floor level nor below the grade level. 
Passed on first reading May 10. 

No. 1312 by Mr. Geo. Williams. When pupils 
are transported from one school to another 
for the purpose of better gradation, etc., and 
such transportation has been approved by the 
State Council of Education prior to the open- 
ing of the school term, the State is liable for 
such cost of transportation to the same ex- 
tent as provided for in the case of consolidated 
schools. Recalled from Governor. 

No. 1325 by Mr. Jerry Williams. Amend- 
ing provisions covering retirement Board ex- 
pense fund. Passed the House May 9 (176-9). 

No. 1341 by Mr. Lauver. Elementary and 
high schools in fourth class districts to be 
kept open 140 days each year. Recommitted 
to Committee on Education on third reading 
April 24. 


SENATE BILLS 


No. 324 by Mr. Barr. Authorizing other 
forms of teacher training in lieu of teachers’ 
institutes in first, second and third class dis- 
tricts. Approved by the Governor May 7. 

No. 489 by Mr. Barr. Fixing term of 
county and district superintendents at four 
years from the first Monday in July. Now in 
the hands of the Governor. 

No. 509 by Mr. Barr. An act to require 
the teaching of the Constitution of the United 
States in the public and private schools. 
Passed Senate April 10 (44-0). In House 
No. 1407. Passed on second reading May 9. 

No. 553 by Mr. Lanius. Commission to 
study conditions relative to the blind. Passed 
Senate April 16 (46-0). In House No. 1412. 
Passed on first reading May 9. 

No. 614 by Mr. Stites. Teacher Tenure 
Bill. Recommitted to committee on education 
on second reading May 7. 

No. 657 by Mr. Norton. Empowering school 
districts to employ a police force. Passed 
Senate April 25 (34-3). Postponed on third 
reading in the House May 9. 

No. 702 by Mr. Joyce. Annuity rights re- 
stored when employee separated from school 
service returns within five years. Passed 
Senate May 1 (45-0). In House No. 1488. 
Passed on first reading May 9- 


4 
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Department of Public Instruction 


TEACHERS—ATTENTION 
Last Call for the Summer Session 1923 

Teachers who lack standard certification are 
again reminded of the necessity for present- 
ing six semester hours of professional train- 
ing for the renewal of their partial certifi- 
cates. Indications are that the enrollment in 
the summer session for 1923 will at least 
equal that of 1922 and possibly exceed last 
year’s enrollment. If you intend going to 
summer school you should immediately com- 
municate with the president or principal of the 
institution which you wish to attend in order 
that you may be assured a place. The summer 
sessions at the state normal schools open June 

18. Do not wait until the last moment. 


Teachers who have completed extension 
courses during the past school term should 
send their certificates of approved training to 
the Teacher Bureau at the earliest possible 
moment. The responsibility for presenting 
credentials to the Department of Public In- 
struction rests with the teacher concerned and 
not with the institution in which work may 
have been done. Teachers should recognize 
this responsibility and assure themselves that 
their credentials are properly on file, either 
by sending them personally or by knowing 
that the institutions have done so. 

There are a few opportunities for teachers 
of exceptional competence and proper quali- 
fications to act as demonstration teachers in 
the demonstration schools which will be es- 
tablished in all the state normal schools and 
many of the college and university summer 
sessions. Teachers who wish to be considered 
should communicate promptly with the Place- 
ment Service of the Teacher Bureau of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Fre- 
quently eleventh hour requests are received for 
suitable persons to fill such positions. De- 
tailed information concerning certification for 
teaching next year may be found on page 368 
of the April issue of the JOURNAL. 





OLD AGE 


“The years go softly, and they go soon, 
We little think of them. until, some day, 
We talk November thovst:. our thought is 


June, 
And feel December though our hearts are 
May!”—ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


STATISTICS CONCERNING PENNSYL- 
VANIA COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


The following statistics for the year ending 
June, 1922 concerning the 47 accredited col- 
leges and universities of Pennsylvania have 
been compiled by the Department of Public 
Instruction: 

Amount of money invested in grounds, 
buildings and apparatus, $72,320,901.67; num- 
ber of volumes in the libraries of these institu- 
tions, 1,860,250. 

During the year there were enrolled in all 
the colleges and universities in the State, 52,- 
069 students, of whom 42,312 were from Penn- 
sylvania. 6,308 students were graduated in 
1922, and the total number of graduates in all 
the schools since their foundation is 73,294. 

The total receipts for the year amounted 
to $18,741,943.50, more than two and a half 
million of which was income from productive 
endowment. $2,323,135.91 came in appropri- 
ations from the State. Four institutions, name- 
ly, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, State College and Temple Univer- 
sity were the beneficiaries of State aid. A 
little more than five and a half millions were 
derived from tuition and fees from students, 
and the private benefactions amounted to $1,- 
703,833.30. The total number of members in 
the faculties was 3,829; and $7,272,961.35 was 
expended in maintaining the faculties. 

The total expense of operating the institu- 
tions for one year was $17,277,099.20. 





EMPLOYMENT OF NUTRITION 
WORKERS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
The value of a trained nutrition worker in 

the normal school, who exemplifies classroom 
instruction in kitchen and dining room has been 
proved. This month Florence Love, Mrs. Em- 
ma W. Davis and Alice Rheinheimer will as- 
sume their duties in Lock Haven, Clarion, Cali- 
fornia Normal Schools, respectively. 

In 1920, nutrition instructors in the normal 
schools were unthought of—today, nine of the 
fourteen normal schools are promoting or- 
ganized nutrition programs under trained in- 
structors, and two other schools are projecting 
plans for similar programs to begin this fall. 





The best way out of a scrape is through it. 
—William Howard Taft. 
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PRIZE WINNERS IN THE NATIONAL 
SAFETY ESSAY CONTESTS 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
announced the names of the _ twenty-eight 
Pennsylvania prize winners in the National 
Safety Essay contest conducted annually by 
the National Highway Education Board. In 
the contest for students of the 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th grades, fourteen years of age or un- 
der, on the subject “My Share in Making 
Highways Safe,” Agnes Kelley of 1529 South 
Webster -Avenue, Scranton, won first prize, a 
gold medal and $15.00; Samuel Goldstein of 
1415 Carson Street, Pittsburgh, won the sec- 
ond prize, $10.00 and a silver medal. Twenty- 
six third prizes, consisting of a bronze medal 
and $5.00 were awarded to the following: 

Lenore V. Adelman, 80 West 8th Street and 
Naomi Berman, 62 West 8th Street, Chester; 
John Alexander, 519 Fourth Street, Braddock; 
Catherine Chukinas, 401 Union Street, Lu- 
zerne; Louis Cober, Harmony School, Belle 
Vernon; Ruth Cruse, 34 Kerr Street, Union- 
town; Margaret Doughton, 370 First Avenue, 
Phoenixville; Lillian Eddleston, 1033 Wash- 
ington Street, Erma Leidich, 1040 Lehigh 
Street and Elizabeth Wysor, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Easton; Janet M. Feder, 84 Elm 
Avenue and Helen Popadak, 679 New Castle 
Avenue, Sharon; Hughes Gibbon, 139 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Cynwyd; Florence Hearne, 
Maple Avenue, Swarthmore; Anna Kerak, 485 
N. Orianna Street, Philadelphia; George H. 
Lambert, Elysburg School, Elysburg; Cora 
Lewis, 811 Heslep Avenue, Donora; Kenneth 
Linsley, 437 Orchard Place, Knoxville; Thel- 
ma Watt, 502 Fannell Street, Margaret Wil- 
son, 2829 Chartiers Avenue and _ Richard 
Shopp, 5129 Kincaid Street, Pittsburgh; Ed- 
ward Markowitz, 873-11 Avenue, Munhall; 
Anna Quinn, 640 Maple Street, Scranton; 
Elizabeth Sokeritz, 145 Summit Avenue, Mon- 
essen; Dorothy Vagers, Welsh Road, Bustle- 
ton; Esther Weikel, 102 Walnut Street, Birds- 
boro. 

The prizes will be forwarded from the Na- 
tional Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Kelly’s essay will represent Pennsyl- 
vania in competition with the other states for 
one of the three national prizes: First, a gold 
watch and a trip to Washington; Second, a 
gold loving cup; third, a silver loving cup. 

In the Teacher’s National Safety Lesson 
contest, the best plan was submitted by Vallie 
Shumaker, an elementary teacher in the 
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Clarion schools, whose home is in Distant, 
Armstrong County. This will be Pennsylva- 
nia’s offering for the national prizes: first, 
$500 and a trip to Washington; second, $300; 
third, $200. The second best teacher’s plan 
was received from Alma E. Gillespie, Bald- 
win Township Schools, Allegheny County; and 
the third best, from Stella H. Sprague of the 
Second Ward School, Bradford. 





HEALTH ACTIVITIES IN BRADFORD 
COUNTY 


How can a county superintendent’s office 
stimulate interest in health activities? Brad- 
ford, a typically rural county, has done worth- 
while work this year under the direction of 
Superintendent Morrow and his assistants, Mr. 
Raymond W. Robinson and Mr. W. Milton Roy. 

In preparation for this year’s health activity 
campaign, Mr. Robinson took a summer course 
in physical education at State College, which 
was a decided asset in organizing and unify- 
ing the county program. The superintendent’s 
office urged every school in the county to use 
the material issued by the Bureau of Health 
Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction. To promote further interest among 
the teachers, a State Supervisor of Physical 
Education gave a series of lectures at the 
county institute. 

The health activity work falls into three di- 
visions: Athletics, supervised play and hy- 
giene. To promote fair competition in ath- 
letics two county leagues were organized for 
the larger and smaller high schools, respec- 
tively. Where school facilities prohibit the 
larger sports the supervisors introduce com- 
petitive games which require little space—for 
example, volley ball. Seven of the ten small 
high schools in the league and six one-room 
rural schools have volley ball teams. The as- 
sistant superintendents, while supervising, 
carry a volley ball, net, etc., in order to stimu- 
late the schools to provide such equipment for 
themselves. They encourage girls’ basketball 
if played according to girls’ rules. 

Supervised play and relief exercises form 
an important feature of the program. Rural 
teachers receive lists of twenty games,—song 
plays, relay races and circle games, to be 
taught during the school year in a regular se- 
quence. 

The county superintendent directs the work 
of the county dental hygienist, employed by the 
Red Cross. 

As a result of this health activity work, 
thirty-seven community meetings were held up 
to January 1. The demonstrations in physical 
education interest the parents and secure their 
co-operation. Plans for the Spring included a 
county field and track meet, a series of rural 
life days and a play festival where schools fol- 
lowing the prescribed course participated in a 
mass demonstration. 
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NEW BOOKS 


MILLER MENTAL ABILITY Test. By W. S. Mil- 
ler, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota. World 
Book Company. Specimen set 30 cts. 


For grades 7 to 12 and for college fresh- 
men. These three tests have been used suc- 
cessfully for classifying high school students 
and for predicting their success in high school 
work. Test I consists of disarranged sen- 
tences, test II is a controlled-association test 
and test III is a mixed-relations or analogies 
test. The test correlates .90 with the average 
of five widely used standard intelligence tests 
and shows a high correlation (.563) with suc- 
cess in school work. 


A SMALLER COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
George G. Chisholm, University of Edin- 
burgh and J. Hamilton Birrell. New Edi- 
yr 302 pp. Longmans, Green and Co. 


Describes the various commodities of trade 


in connection with their chief places of pro- 
duction, gives an interesting chapter on trade 
routes and presents the leading facts of inter- 
national commerce, with a description of the 
countries in relation to commerce. 


THROUGH STORYLAND TO HEALTHLAND, A 
Health Reader for Primary Grades. By 
Esther Zucker, Lillian Rabell and Ger- 
trude Katz, Brooklyn, N. Y. Illustrated 
in color. Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 90c. 


The book emphasizes the happy side of keep- 
ing well. Health fairies show Polly the ad- 
vantages of cleanliness, fresh air, proper and 
sufficient food, eating, exercise and _ sleep. 
Much of the text is in rhyme. Questions for 
drill in silent reading, suggestions for teach- 
ers, a health play for dramatization and a 
health song are the special features. 


LA NOUVELLE CROISADE DES ENFANTS. Par 
Henry Bordeaux. Abridged and edited 
with notes, questionnaire, exercises and 
vocabulary by Henry Ward Church, Al- 
legheny College. 216 pp. Allyn and 
Bacon. 80c. 


For elementary reading. The author in 
writing this book for his three little daugh- 
ters has kept the language simple and the con- 
tent interesting. The editor has inserted short 
summaries of the omitted portions of the work. 


My Country. A Textbook in Civics and Pa- 
triotism. for Young Americans. By Grace 
A. Turkington. 418 pp. Illustrated. Ginn 
and Company. $1.00. 


Young people must be prepared to contend 
with the many perplexities and complexities 
of life. It is the aim of this text to make the 


tasks of citizenship—taking an earnest part 
in home duties, helping the unfortunate of 
one’s neighborhood, earning a living, voting 
en simple, natural and vital 
tasks. 
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BEowuLr, A New Verse Translation for Fire- 
side and Classroom. By William Ellery 
Leonard, University of Wisconsin. 153 pp. 
The Century Co. $1.00. 

A collection of stcries—historical traditions 
of Viking voyages and folk stories—of western 
Scandinavia and Denmark, stories collected 
about the year 750 and made into one long, 
stirring poem, the oldest long poem in our 
ancestral tongue. The translation is “for any 
one, young or old, in school or out, who may 
want to read the story, as being very much 
alive, and want to hear some echoes of the 
old verse-music with a wide range of pathos, 
wrath, pride, love of mankind and heroic life.” 
Intended for early college work. 


PERSONAL SHORTHAND. By Godfrey Dewey. 
199 pp. World Book Company. $1.50. Ex- 
ercises 80c. Personal Shorthand Reader 
(Rip Van Winkle) 40c. 

Personal Shorthand is designed for general 
personal non-professional use. The author 
claims that this system enables one to write 
absolutely legible shorthand at two to three 
times longhand speed in % to 2/3 the time re- 
quired by the best of other shorthand systems. 
The system joins the phonetic sounds in their 
natural order, including vowel sounds; has a 
basic alphabet designed to give to the com- 
moner words and syllables of English facile 
and legible outlines and has distinctive signs 
for the more important consonant compounds. 
One may write correspondence, lectures, con- 
ferences and memoranda in Personal Short- 
hand, that will need no transcription for it will 
always be legible to any other Personal Short- 
hand writer. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. For secondary schools. 
By Percy H. Boynton, University of Chi- 
cago. 462 pp. Ginn and Company. $1.60. 

Aims to lead students direct to literature 
and to give suggestions for study and class- 
room discussion. A list of readings and an 
outline precede each chapter. There are ques- 
tions to keep in mind as one reads the litera- 
ture, review questions at the end of the chap- 
ters on the text, the readings and the histori- 
cal background as indicated in the chrono- 
logical charts and outlines. 


ENGLISH FOR Boys AND MEN. By Homer J. 
Smith, University of Minnesota. Ginn and 
Company. $1.40. 

This text aims to teach boys and men who 
are at work or who are enrolled in ‘training 
schools to use correct, simple and effective 
English. It treats sentence structure, compo- 
sition and letter writing, with definite projects 
and problems along everyday experiences. Each 
lesson is a unit, that each student may take 
up the work he most needs. It stresses citi- . 
zenship obligations and responsibilities and 
the need of all for a knowledge of our best 
literature. A good text for vocational and 
Americanization work. 


INTERMEDIATE READER, Part Two, Fifth Year. 
By Anna F. Magee, New York. 486 pp. 
Ginn and Company. $1.12. 
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In this text selections are chosen from a 
wide range of authors. There are questions 
for silent reading, helps to study,. phonetic 
drills, suggestions for library study and for 
books a student should have in his own library 
and aids to the use of the dictionary. Through- 
tang encourages self-help and _ individual 
study. 


IN THE Days BEFORE COLUMBUS * 

THE QUEST OF THE WESTERN WORLD 

THE COMING OF THE PEOPLES: Three volumes 
of The Romance of America series. By 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Illustrated. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$1.50 each. 


The first volume gives a thrilling story of 
America before the Cave-Man and of the Cave- 
Man, also during the civilizations of the 
Mayas, Aztecs and Incas, with their art, archi- 
tecture, mountain roads, laws and pomp. The 
author makes us see our so-called New World 
as ages old, in his accounts of the making of 
the continents, of the glacial epochs, the vari- 
ous plant and animal life and the first Ameri- 
cans and other races. The Quest of the West- 
ern World by holy-hearted men who would 
carry the Gospel, by men of imagination who 
sought the land of undying happiness, by am- 
bitious men who strove to carve new empires 
and by avaricious men who desired gold makes 
a tale of wonder, mystery and romance. The 
Coming of the Peoples is an interesting story 
of the men and women, French, Spanish, Eng- 
lish and Dutch, who first gained a foothold in 
this unknown new land. Sturdy Puritans in 
New England, Cavaliers in Virginia, Dutch 
Merchants in New York, Quakers in Pennsyl- 
vania, each struggling group lived through 
strange years of fortune and ill fortune. 


HicH ScHooL MATHEMATICS. By John A. 
Swenson, Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, Wadleigh High School, New York 
City. 419 pp. The Macmillan Company. 


A new departure, conforming to the recom- 
mendation of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements that the primary 
and underlying principle is the relation be- 
tween two variables. Logarithms are intro- 
duced early, graphs receive comprehensive 
treatment, the basic theorem in parallels is 
simplified. The author and his colleagues, in 
a school year of 180 forty-two minute periods 
have taught all the topics in the book to pupils 
who nave never before had algebra or ge- 
ometry. The four main divisions are alge- 
braic operations and equations, graphs, prob- 
lems involving geometric concepts and trig- 
onometric ratios, demonstrative (or intu- 
itional) geometry. 


NATHAN BurRKE. By Mary S. Watts. Edited for 
school use by Clarence Stratton, Direc- 
tor of English in high schools, Cleveland, 
O. The Macmillan Company. 88c. 


Nathan Burke, a backwoods boy without in- 
heritance or tradition, without gifts except 
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common-sense, right feeling and a worthy am- 
bition, hires out as a chore-boy, clerks in a 
store, educates himself slowly and laborious- 
ly, studies law and climbs by painful’ steps 
to honorable eminence. This character, a type 
of American life, is so realistically drawn that 
readers have written the author to learn 
whether Nathan were not a real person. 
story faithfully recounts the period 1836 to 
1851 with its presidential campaigns, the anti- 
slavery agitation, the Mexican War. It is 
told in the third person but is supposed to be 
the autobiography written by the hero him- 
self in his old age. Questions on the chapters 
follow the text. 


How TO ORGANIZE THE CURRICULUM. By 
Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D., Dean of the 
College of Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Cloth, 12mo. 


The author makes a thoroughgoing study 
of present-day courses of study and current 


. practices in the light of their historical de- 


velopment. He analyzes the content of cur- 
ricula on the basis of the most advanced find- 
ings in scientific pedagogy and then proposes 
methods of constructive reorganization. He 
is logical, convincing and authoritative in his 
treatment. The influence of this book is bound 
to be great at this time when the curriculum 
makers are looking for someone to lead them 
“out of the wilderness.” 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By N. J. Len- 
nes, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Montana. 486 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Part I deals with four general problems in 
education bearing on the teaching of arith- 
metic: Formal Discipline, Methods of Learn- 
ing and Teaching, Motivation in the early 
grades, Motivation in the grammar grades. 
Part II answers a bewildering array of ques- 
tions, such as, What are the main purposes 
to be achieved in a school course in arithmetic? 
How should the fundamental combinations be 
learned and habituated? How should the so- 
lution of problems be developed? How may 
arithmetic be socialized? How may a teacher 
test the results of her teaching? The author 
skillfully applies the principles of Part I to 
classroom technique in elementary arithmetic. 


INTRODUCTORY Puysics. By Lothrop D. Hig- 
gins, State Normal School, Danbury, 
Connecticut. 440 pp. Ginn and Company. 
1.48. 


A book for beginners in which the aims are 
to clarify and increase pupils’ knowledge of 
common physical phenomena and to develop 
a proper curiosity and lasting interest regard- 
ing them. While the book does not require 
laboratory work or mathematical problems, 
there are plenty of numerical problems pro- 
vided in the appendix. Laboratory practice is 
offered in a separate manual, “Simple Experi- 
ments in Physics.” 





The . 
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SOLID GEOMETRY WITH SYLLABUS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY. By Walter Burton Ford, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, University of 
Michigan and Charles Ammerman, Wil- 
liam McKinley High School, St. Louis. 
167 pp. The Macmillan Company. 


This book contains the chapters on solid 
geometry from the plane and solid geometry, 
reviewed in the May JouRNAL, p. 436. For 
ready reference, it contains a complete syllabus 
of the theorems proved in plane geometry. It 
accepts the principles of emphasis laid down 
by the Committee of Fifteen of the N. E. A. 
Its points of excellence are “phantom” figures, 
a wealth of easy exercises, an informal intro- 
ductory chapter which provides drill in ideas 
and definitions of space and reduces the num- 
ber of theorems, and a brief historical sketch 
of geometry. 


Les ENFANTS DE MarceL. Par G. Bruno. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary by Clifford S. Parker, 
Columbia University. 310 pp. -Allyn and 
Bacon. 80c. 

For first or second year students in high 
school or college. The text narrates the ex- 
periences of an honest and thrifty French fam- 
ily. It emphasizes moral and civic instruc- 
tion in story form, teaching the fundamental 
facts about the institutions and the organi- 
zations of our sister republic. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, Revised 
Edition. By Willis Mason West. 826 pp. 
Allyn and Bacon. $2.00. 


The author emphasizes four features: (1) 
the historical grounds for friendship between 
America and England, in spite of old sins and 
misunderstandings; (2) the meaning of the 
West in American history; (3) the heroic 
labor movement of 1825-1840 and (4) the long 
conflict between intrenched “privilege” and 
the “progressive” forces in State and Nation. 
He is especially fair in that he portrays the 
weaknesses, blunders and sins of democracy, 
yet with a sublime faith that the cure for 
such ills lies in more democracy. This text 
should awaken in both teachers and pupils a 
greater interest in law-making and law-en- 
forcement. More democracy requires a deeper 
insight into the political, economic and social 
fortes that students become law-abiding, pa- 
triotic citizens. The text is intended for high 
school use. It is likewise adaptable for col- 
lege clzes3ses. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 
Complete. Revised and Enlarged. By 
Charles E. Smith. 208 pp. Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. $1.50. 


This edition combines the balanced hand and 
individual finger method of keyboard training. 
Keyboard charts are in five colors, one color 
to each group of keys struck by any individual 
finger, to assist beginners. For speed, ease 
and accuracy drills the text uses high fre- 
quency words arranged in sentences, alpha- 
betic sentences, right and left hand words, 
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double letter words, literary and international 
contest selections. Business letters, documents, 
tabulations and manuscripts are followed by 
original problems to be planned and arranged 
by the student. 


PITMAN’s LoosE LEAF SUPPLEMENTARY TYPE- 
WRITING EXERCISES ’(150 on 50 cards) for 
Advanced Classes. By Louise McKee, 
Girls’ Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. $1.50. 


Story Piays. By Louise C. Wright, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 127 pp. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. $1.60. 

For grades one and two. Children enjoy 
games with much repetition, their play cen- 
tering largely about home activities and sur- 
roundings. Plays involving bodily movements, 
such as throwing, running, jumping, attract; 
also plays in which the children imitate and 
impersonate. The text bases the plays on the 
child’s imagination and experiences, with at- 
tention to the best physical results. It con- 
tains plays of the seasons, those correlating 
with language work, imitating home activities, 
industrial and surrounding activities and 
those suitable for patriotic and special occa- 
sions. It gives both a general and a classified 
index. 


ToBACCO AND MENTAL EFFICIENCY. By M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 280 pp. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

The Committee to Study the Tobacco Prob- 
lem, organized in 1918 and composed of sci- 
entists, educators, physicians and directors 
of physical education, collects and publishes 
scientific data regarding tobacco and its ef- 
fects. Professor O’Shea, chairman of the sub- 
committee on the study of mental effects, in 
his “Tobacco and Mental Efficiency,” makes 
available various investigations, including (1) 
the inconsistent and more or less conflicting 
testimony of distinguished men and women, 
smokers and non-smokers, (2) the studies of 
college and high school administrators, checked 
by an extensive survey of the scholastic records 
of students and (3) results of careful experi- 
mentation in psychological laboratories. 

A study of 70,000 school records show that 
as a group smokers have a lower scholastic 
standing than non-smokers and more frequent- 
ly fail of promotion. Intelligence tests show 
no marked difference in native ability for school 
work. In individuals, increase in thé use of 
tobacco tends to lower scholastic attainment. 
“One cannot go over the reports from these 
206 schools without forming the conviction 
that tobacco is either directly or indirectly 
playing a tragic role in the high school.” Sta- 
tistical treatment of the results shows that 
“smoking exerted a detrimental influence upon 
the scholarship of a large proportion but not 
all of the pupils whose records were examined.” 
—Francis N. Maxfield. 


CRADLE SONGS OF MANY NATIONS, Part I and 
By Edna Brown. Victor Records. 
75e. 
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Mothers will love these eight traditional 
cradle songs sung by a soft, low contralto voice, 
in English, against a little orchestra of six 
pieces. On one side of the record are songs 
of Norway, Sweden, Germany and Bohemia; 
on the other, songs from Japan, China, France 
and Italy; all from original folk-sources. The 
music is delicious, a soft flute here and there, 
a softer bell, even (in the Japanese number) 
a tiny drum. 


Good CITIZENSHIP THROUGH STORY-TELLING. 
By Mildred P. Forbes, Massachusetts Uni- 
versity Extension. 255 pp. Macmillan 
Company. $1.60. 


A book for teachers, social workers and 
home-makers. The story-teller must know the 
story, his audience and the method of giving 
his story, that he may win appreciation from 
his individual hearers. The book treats the 
story-teller’s opportunity, how to prepare and 
how to tell the story, stories for Americaniza- 
tion work, for the child, the youth, the adult, 
the parent, the teacher and the social worker, 
dramatization and the story-teller’s attributes. 
An outline precedes each chapter. At the end 
of the text are questions for study and dis- 
cussion and a bibliography. 


VERSE OF OuR Day, An Anthology of Modern 
American and British Poetry, with Studies 
in Poetry. By Margery Gordon, High 
School of Commerce and Marie B. King, 
Julia Richman High School, New York 
City. 481 pp. D. Appleton and Company. 


Children naturally love jingles and rhymes, 
‘the colorful, the imaginative. Later these 
tastes lie dormant, but are ready to flower 
again in adolescence, if they are cultivated. 
“Verse of Our Day” had its inspiration in a 
student anthology, worked out as a term prob- 
lem, so that it reflects the expressed tastes and 
interests as tested in the classroom. Its aim is 
to introduce the pupil to poetry rather than 
to poets. It covers a variety of subjects, such 
as nature, experience, memories, melody, tri- 
bute, heritage, love and friendship, war and 
patriotism, childhood. Studies in Poetry mere- 
ly suggest lines of thought, often referring to 
the same poem, to familiarize students with 
the poems that they may have joy through 
recognition. Correlated readings from the 
older poets follow these Studies. The text 
also contains a list of articles on the lives and 
personalities of the poets, biographical sketches 
and bibliography, also musical settings of 
modern lyrics. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH-WORLD LITERATURE (The 
Century Studies. in Literature for High 
Schools, James F. Hosic, Editor). Edited 
by Ottis B. Sperlin, Head of the English 
Departments in the High Schools, Taco- 
ma, Wash. 526 pp. The Century Co. 


This anthology for third year high school 
contains the masterpieces of English, Scottish 
and Anglo-Irish literature as well as those 
produced in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and India. The selections classi- 
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fied under poems, dramas, novels, short stor- 
ies, essays, speeches and letters, include more 
than two hundred poems, a complete text of 
Macbeth, detailed study guides of thirteen 
plays, four novels, six short stories, eleven es- 
says and six speeches. It contains a bibliog- 
raphy representing the above countries and 
likewise America. 


MODERN METHODS AND THE ELEMENTARY CUR- 
RICULUM. By Claude A. Phillips, Ph.D., 
Dean of the Faculty, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri. 389 pp. The Century Company. 
Edited by Charles E. Chadsey. $2. 


The author has written for three classes of 
people: the 400,000 elementary teachers who 
have not completed a two-year course in 
teacher training; the 100,000 prospective 
teachers now in training; the million men and 
women enlisted in parent-teacher organiza- 
tions desiring to utilize the elementary school 
with the best intelligence. He states clear-cut 
objectives, points out concretely the best 
methods to realize these objectives and an- 
alyzes the place, purpose and content of the 
various subjects of the curriculum—all of 
which he bases on the biological, psychological 
and sociological nature of the child. The book 
will prove a real help to ambitious teachers 
desiring to organize their ideas regarding ele- 
mentary education in terms of present edu- 
cation practice. 


THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By John 
Louis Horn, LL.B., Associate Professor 
of Education, Mills College, California. 
422 pp. The Century Company. Edited 
by Charles E. Chadsey. $2. 


A unique volume presenting the problem 
of public education as a whole. In a fearless 
manner he advocates a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the elementary school system so as to 
foster teacher participation in administration 
of schools. He takes advance ground in favor 
of greater participation by the state in pro- 
viding greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, and advocates more state control. 

He holds that incorrigibility and truancy in 
50 per cent of the cases are due to feeble-mind- 
edness and that the offending group should 
be given treatment appropriate to their intelli- 
gence status. While the book is designed as a 
text for teachers in training, it will be read 
with profit by both teachers in service and 
laymen. 


ESSENTIALS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (The newest 
addition to the Wentworth-Smith series). 
By Dr. David Eugene Smith. 296 pp. 
Ginn & Company. $1.24. 

This new text is an adjustment of the fun- 
damental theorems of plane geometry to the 
recommendations of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements and of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Its 
new features are 1. an adroit introduction 
leading to independent demonstration, 2. real 
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applications of geometric principles, 3. sim- 
plicity of language, 4. universal care in the 
typography and illustrations to relieve eye- 
strain, 5. teachableness, 6. limitation of the 
number of proved propositions, thus allow- 
ing time for practical exercises. 


HigH ScHooL ALGEBRA. By C. E. Rushmer, 
Central High School, Binghamton, New 
York, and C. J. Dence, Central High 
School, Syracuse, New York. 400 pp. 
American Book Company. 

An interesting and teachable textbook in 
first year algebra. A new feature is deferring 
the introduction of the negative number idea 
to chapter five, thus enabling the pupil to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the four fun- 
damental algebraic processes before he is con- 
fronted with negative quantities. Other praise- 
worthy features are 1. simplified subject mat- 
ter, 2. emphasis on the close relationship be- 
tween arithmetic and algebra, 3. abundance of 
drill exercises, 4. problems involving human 
interest, 5. graphs, 6. comprehensive reviews. 
The text is within the power of the average 
first year high school student. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- 
MENT. By Chester Arthur Gregory, Ph.D., 
Professor of School Administration and 
Director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in the University of Oregon. 382 
pp. D. Appleton and Company. 

From the maze of educational statistics and 
the “high brow” researches of experts in men- 
tal measurements, the author presents an un- 
derstandable text in non-technical language 
with statistical treatment confined almost en- 
tirely to simple operations in arithmetic. He 
does not sacrifice fundamental principles, but 
he does divest them of “pedaguese” phraseol- 
ogy. He deals with the processes and prob- 
lems in a somewhat evolutionary way so that 
the reader may see the order in which the 
problems have arisen and the attempted so- 
lution of them. Some of the chapter headings 
are The Measurement of Intelligence, The 
Need for Definite Measurement of School 
Achievements, Classification of Texts and 
Treatment of Measures, Measurement of Cen- 
tral Tendency, or Averages, Measurements of 
Dispension, or Variability, Measurement of 
Relationship, or Correlation. 


A First Book IN CHEMISTRY. By Robert H. 
Bradbury, Ph.D., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Science, South Philadelphia High 
School. 687 pp. D. Appleton and Com- 


pany. 

This text, dedicated to Dr. Edwin C. Broome, 
Superintendent of public schools of Philadel- 
phia, has a genuine Pennsylvania flavor. While 
meeting completely college entrance require- 
ments, it presents information of permanent 
value in clear, simple and interesting phrase- 
ology. It is pedagogically sound for the author 
advances from the known to the relatively un- 
known by showing the relation of the house- 
hold, the farm and the civic community to 
chemistry. A separate volume containing 
laboratory work accompanies the text. 
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JEANNE D’ArRC, Michelet. Edited by Philip 
Warner Harry, Franklin and Marshall 
College. 212 pp. The Stratford Company, 
Boston. $1.00. 

Jules Michelet is the greatest French his- 
torian of the Romantic School. His enthusi- 
asm for democratic ideals and his sympathy 
for the oppressed are expressed in all his 
works and particularly in this volume. The 
editor has added copious notes, a question- 
naire, exercises in grammar and a vocabulary. 


THE MENACE OF MORPHINE, HEROIN AND Co- 
CAINE. By Montaville Flowers and H. R. 
Bonner. Published by the International 
Narcotic Education Association, Pasadena, 
Calif. 25c. 

Bulletin based upon an extensive survey of 
texts, including a hundred physiologies and 
texts of leading medical colleges. It gives 
the essentials of what every one ought to 
know.and is adapted for use in schools and 


clubs. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


ForTUNA-Tony. Por Enrique Perez Escrich. 
Edited by M. A. DeVitis. 154 pp. Allyn 
and Bacon. 80c. 


Un DRAMA NUEVO, In Three Acts. By Manuel 
Tamayo y Baus. Edited by R. T. House 
and Kenneth C. Kaufman. 189 pp. Allyn 
and Bacon. 80c. 


SKALALATOOT SToRIES, A Book of real Indian 
Bed Time Stories. By E. M. Gearhart. 
70 pp. The Stratford Co., Boston. 


THE RETURN OF ARTHUR. By Irvine Graff. 19 
pp. The Stratford Company. $1.00. 
Sones OF KIND AND OTHER VERSE. By Bernard 
Benson. 70 pp. The Four Seas Company, 

Boston. $1.50. 

Books FoR HOME READING. For High School 
and Junior High School, Graded and 
Classified. Prepared for The National 
Council of Teachers of English, Committee 
on Home Reading, Herbert Bates, Chair- 
man. 15¢c each. Also The Labor and Cost 
of the Teaching of English in Colleges 
and Secondary Schools with especial ref- 
erence to English Composition, Compiled 
‘by Edwin M. Hopkins, University of Kan- 
sas. 10c. Published by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 

GRADED List OF STORIES TO TELL OR READ 
ALOUD. 35c. 

PoPuULAR Books IN SCIENCE, 20c. Published by 
American Library Association, Chicago. 

THE MEANINIG OF EVOLUTION. By Samuel 
Christian Schmucker, West Chester State 
Normal School. 305 pp. Now placed in 
the 75e Library Edition. Macmillan. Com- 
pany. 

Picture Stupy. A Manual for Teachers. Pa- 
per. With Text by Frank H. Collins, 


Director of Drawing, Public Schools of 
the City of New York. Adopted by the 
Board of Superintendents. 
son Company, Inc. 
New York. 


Brown-Robert- 
415 Madison Ave., 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


E. RAYMOND BOSSANGE, director of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, has resigned to accept work 
with Princeton University as director of the 
recently organized school of architecture. 


ARTHUR E. FERGUSON, formerly head of the 
department of history, Wilkes-Barre high 
school, will succeed Hugh C. Stuart as super- 
vising principal at Swarthmore. 


CHARLES R. FOSTER, principal of the Latimer 
junior high school, Pittsburgh, succeeds Clyde 
H. Garwood as associate superintendent. The 
latter resigned to accept the superintendency 
at Harrisburg. 


GRACE Swan, principal of the Cowley school, 
Pittsburgh, succeeds Ada Van Stone Harris, 
deceased, as supervisor of elementary instruc- 
tion. ° 


W. F. KENNEDY, principal of the McKelvy 
platoon school, Pittsburgh, has been assigned 
— — duty of director of platoon 
schools. 


THE Carnegie Corporation has given the 
American Law Institute $1,075,000 to promote 
the clarification and simplification of the law 
and its better adaptation to the needs of life. 
William Draper Lewis of the law school, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been chosen direc- 
tor of the institute. 


SHIPPENSBURG voters, April 17, approved an 
$85,000 bond issue for the erection of a new 
16-room high school building. 


ERNEST VUILLEUMIER, professor of chemistry, 
Dickinson College, has invented a device which 
will determine the alcoholic content of any 
liquid within 15 minutes. He calls it the Dick- 
inson Alchometer. He has assembled 25 ma- 
chines to equip the State police for effective 
dry law enforcement. 


EIGHT new lists of books for rural schools 
with prices are available. Write Adaline B. 
Zachert, Director of School Libraries, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


Courses of Study in Commercial Education, 
a pamphlet of 167 pp, may be had from the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

“Is it true that practically the entire popu- 
lation of London could be killed by gas within 
twelve hours?” Thomas A. Edison was asked 
recently. 

“It is not true,” he replied, “the thing could 
be done within three hours. There is in ex- 
istence no means of preventing an airplane 
flotilla from flying over London tomorrow and 
spreading over the millions of Londoners a gas 
which would asphyxiate those millions in a 
relatively short time.” 

“Gas,” a ten-minute, one-act play for six 
characters may be secured from Frederick J. 
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Pohl, 359 Halsy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Free 
from royalty for amateurs. 


“War on War” is a campaign textbook by 
Frederick J. Libby National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 10 cents postpaid, 12 copies 
for $1. “The American people can end war - 
in our time if they get on the job. Let us 
wage peace.” J. F. O’Ryan. 


CRANBERRY Township’s new consolidated, six- 
room, $55,000 school building at Salina is well 
described in the School Annual of Venango 
rene L. R. Cutshall is Supervising Prin- 
cipal. 


HARVARD’s trustees recently voted unani- 
mously against any discrimination toward stu- 
dents because of race or religion. 


THE theme for the Oakland-San Francisco 
N. E. A. convention is “The American Public 
School as a Whole—Fitting the Different Lev- 
els Together.” 


Dr. CHARLES H. Jupp, director of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago and chair- 
man of the N. E. A. committee on visual edu- 
cation, has accepted a gift of $5,000 from the 
Motion Picture Producers Association to begin 
experiments with films for educational pur- 
poses. 


EIcHT hundred boy students in the Lafay- 
ette High School of Buffalo have banded them- 
selves together in an organization whose pur- 
poses shall be to keep their school from the 
reproach that has threatened it because of the 
misdeeds of a few students. They pledge 
themselves to keep their school’s record clean, 
to play square with their school, and to cooper- 
ate in having all the Lafayette boys play 
square. 


THE latest approved methods of corralling 
youngsters who are experts at playing 
“hookey” from school in order to engage in 
more pleasing pastimes will receive earnest at- 
tention at the Pennsylvania State College this 
summer when for the first time a conference 
of attendance officers of the state will be held 
in connection with the Summer Session. The 
conference will be held in conjunction with 
the annual gathering of superintendents dur- 
ing the final week of the session, and will be 
under the leadership of W. M. Denison, direc- 
tor of attendance, Department of Public In- 
struction. 


APRIL 15-20 was Dedication Week in Jean- 
nette. Supt. E. Wilbur Long conducted pro- 
grams from Sunday night to the following Fri- 
day night with opportunity for inspection of 
the new four-story high school building. On 
Monday night the building was formally dedi- 
cated by Dr. William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. 

All four of the floors of the building are 
provided with the requisite locker and toilet 
rooms, both basement floors are provided with 
shower baths. The building is heated by a 
combination of steam and warm air, the 
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warm air being supplied principally for the 
purpose of ventilation. The heat and ventila- 
tion are automatically controlled by the best 
system that can be secured. Each room is 
equipped with an. electric clock and a tele- 
phone. 


ON May 4, Marcus Aaron and Mrs. Mary J. 
Cowley of the Board of Education, Pittsburgh 
opened the Perry elementary school. The new 
building contains 25 class rooms besides of- 
fices, playrooms, gymnasium, and an audi- 
torium accommodating 760 people. The total 
cost of this unit of Pittsburgh’s ten and one- 
half million dollar school building program 
was nearly $650,000. 


RANDALL MorGAN, ’73, is the new chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Josiah H. Penniman was 
elected provost last January but the Board has 
not yet filled the office of president. 


THoMAS A. Bock, assistant director, bureau 
of rural education, department of public in- 
struction will give courses in administrative 
problems of rural schools at the semmer school, 
University of Pennsylvania and will assist Dr. 
pe § A. King in conducting a model rural 
school. 


A. S. Martin, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Norristown took charge of the schools 
of Haddonfield, N. J., on May 1. 


Mrs. GIFFORD PINCHOT declared at the Des 
Moines convention of the National League of 
Women Voters: “I am a politician of the most 
hard-boiled and_ shelled-back variety—and 
proud of it.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, candidate for Vice 
President in 1920, favors a federal law provid- 
ing for national referendum on big business. 
Such a law would direct all Governors to put 
on the official ballots in national elections any 
question upon which Congress may wish to 
obtain the opinion of the electorate. 


Mrs. Ropert M. LAFOLLETTE believes that 
Army and Navy posters show only half truths. 
They don’t show a bunch of gobs massaging 
the decks or enlisted men blacking a looie’s 
boots. She said, “Deliberate falsehood, that’s 
what it is.” . 


In Los Angeles, an issue in the school board 
election is whether The New Republic and The 
Nation shall be reinstated in the libraries of 
the public schools. They were ousted during 
the war, one as too “radical,” the other as a 
“pacifist” magazine. 


LEHIGH University has called Charles M. 
McConn to the newly created position of dean 
of the University. Mr. McConn served as reg- 
istrar of the University of Illinois from 1910 
to 1920 and as assistant to the president since 
1920. The Journal welcomes Mr. McConn to 
work in the Keystone State. 
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SECRETARY of the Treasury Mellon urges a 
reduction of surtaxes from 50% to 25%. Presi- 
dent Harding believes, if a reduction is war- 
ranted, it should be a general reduction of all 
taxes including low incomes. 


Mr. G. E. KRAMLICH, instructor of Latin in 
the High School for Boys, Reading, Penna., has 
within the last two years issued a number of 
pamphlets on the value of Classics as a means 
of arousing more interest in the study of 
Latin and Greek. 

The following pamphlets have been pub- 
lished: 

“Dic Cur Hic” (High School motto), con- 
taining a series of interesting articles written 
entirely in Latin by students of Caesar and 
Cicero classes. 

“THE VALUE OF LATIN,” a brochure of twen- 
ty-four pages, made up of twenty-four short 
articles written by representative citizens of 
Reading bearing testimony to the invaluable 
influence which Latin exerts. 

“TIMELY OPINIONS ON THE VALUE OF LATIN,” 
contributed by twenty-eight members of an 
advanced Caesar class of the high school. 

“WHat SHALL I Stupy IN HicH ScHOOL? 
Stupy LaTIN,” presenting in a striking manner 
reasons for the study of Latin. 

“Way Not Stupy GREEK,” a forceful and 
attractive plea emphasizing the importance and 
influence of Greek in our educational system. 

“SHOWING THE UNIVERSAL USE OF LATIN,” a 
printed card, displaying a series of clippings 
from newspapers and magazines in which 
Latin words and derivative are used. 


SUPERINTENDENT NELSON P. BENSON writes: 
At a meeting of the Board of Education of 
Lock Haven, April 24, the school term was 
extended from 180 to 185 days for next year. 
The year following, it will be permanently 
made 190 days. All teachers have agreed to 
the extension of the term without additional 
salary except as provided for by the annual 
increments of the Edmonds Salary Act, or by 
the voluntary increase made by the Board 
above the established maximum. 

The salaries of heads of departments in the 
high school were advanced to $2,000, while 
assistant teachers in these departments will 
be increased until they reach $1,800. 

The Board also established a special school 
for retarded and sub-normal children, with 
a specially trained teacher in charge. 

To increase the efficiency of teachers in ser- 
vice, all teachers in both high school and ele- 
mentary schools, who have not taken approved 
courses in college or university summer schools 
during the past four years, will be required 
to attend in order to be eligible to the annual 
increment. The work in the elementary schools 
has been departmentalized in grades three to 
six, and specially trained teachers have been 
selected. 


THE Boy Scouts of Lincoln Park School, 
Penn Township, Pittsburgh, write: “The 
Lincoln Park Boy Scout Association” 
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is one of the most active associations in the 
Pittsburgh district. Every boy in the Lincoln 
Park Schools who is eligible is a trustworthy 
scout. L. W. Weisel is the leader. The prin- 
cipal, Stanley F. Fink, is now working to have 
every girl a member of some association by 
June 1 


BRITISH income taxes have been cut 10%, 
corporation taxes 50%; postal rates have been 
reduced and the price of beer has been low- 


ered. 


AT the University of Nebraska, the latest 
quiz is on the Bible. Less than 50 per cent 
could name 10 books in the Old Testament, 
and some included Salms, Joab, Phillestines 
and Xerxes. 


PRESIDENT HARDING may raise or lower the 
duties imposed by the Fordney-McCumber 
— Act by 50% of the amount fixed by 
aw. 


PRESIDENT HARDING proposes that the United 
States participate in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Lord Robert Cecil holds 
that the Court is entirely separate from the 
League of Nations and that nations not in 
the League may be represented on the Court. 


More than 300,000 civilians will undergo 
military training in Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps this summer. 


THE Senate of Illinois has passed a Bill 
making the “American” language the official 
language of Illinois. 


AT a school in Croydon (London), the pupils 
decline to be taught by substitutes for the 
regular teachers who struck because of a 5% 
reduction in salary. 


THE Dunmore branch of the P. S. E. A. 
is raising a fund from teachers and patrons 
to commemorate the life and work of Mrs. 
Martha M. Owens, for many years a teacher 
of music in the borough. She was active in 
community work and served as a member of 
the State committee which prepared the new 
course in music for our public schools. It is 
proposed to use the income from a fund of 
$500 as a memorial prize to the high school 
student who shows the greatest proficiency in 
his work. 


Lee F. LYBARGER has done much to stimulate 
public interest in debating by offering each 
year a silver loving cup as a trophy to the best 
debating team from the high schools of Union 
County. Last year the cup was won by Lew- 
isburg high school. This year the Hartley 
Township high school, located at Laurelton, is 
the winner. 


C. VALENTINE Kirsy, director of Art, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, will give the 
course in History and Principles of Art Edu- 
cation in the summer session of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology July 2-July 20. The 
summer session will open June 25 for courses 
six and eight weeks in length. 
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E. M. HuNTSINGER, secretary school district 
Hegins Township, Valley View, Schuylkill 
County, reports the selection of Clyde SS. 
Adams, Philadelphia, as architect for the new 
$225,000 junior-senior high school building. 
The building is to be the last word in suit- 
ableness for such a school. 


Mrs. BLANCHE E. WONSETTLER KNARR, as- 
sistant county superintendent of schools of 
Washington County, died April 2. Mrs. Knarr 
was educated in the public schools of Scenery 
Hill, Thiel College and Wittenburg College, 
Ohio. From the latter she received her bac- 
calaureate degree. She taught successfully in 
Bealsville for nearly 15 years before taking 
up the supervision work with County Super- 
intendent S. V. Kimberland in 1922. 


INSTEAD of handing down a selected list of 
talent for the lyceum course in Munhall, Super- 
intendent C. R. Stone submits a comprehen- 
sive list of concerts, lecturers and entertain- 
ers and asks the patrons to check the attrac- 
tions which interest them and to return the 
lists with their orders for tickets. 


THE Rocky Mountain Biological Station in 
the land of the snow shoe rabbit and ptarmigan 
offers attractive opportunities for research and 
field study in the most scenic part of the 
world. Write the Western College of Colorado, 
Gunnison for particulars. 


THE police chiefs and others interested in 
the suppression 0: crime from more than thirty 
nations of North and South America, Europe 
and the Orient gathered in New York City 
recently at the International Police Conference 
and compared notes on their methods of track- 
ing and detecting criminals. Senor Venegas, 
head of the police force of Valparaiso, Chili 
presented a plan for the prevention of crime 
which he thought should be a prominent func- 
tion of the police system. Senor Casanave, 
Chief of Lima, Peru, said that gambling and 
drug evils gave them most trouble. Chinese 
police authorities are more successful in 
checking opium bootleggers than are our own, 
thus far, in preventing the illicit whiskey 
trade. One Chief stated that he had a novel 
way of detecting rum-running vessels dis- 
guised as fishing smacks. “Sea Gulls,” he said, 
“rest for a long time in the rigging of fish- 
ing boats, but fly away from the rum boats, a 
few minutes after finding a perch.” 


IN cooperation with the Year-Round Book- 
selling Committee, Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 
Y., have published attractive Vacation Reading 
Club Notebooks entitled “Books I Have Read,” 
and hand-designed diplomas bearing the “V. 
R. C.” seal, and the well known children’s 
reading poster painted by Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
to be given to children completing a required 
course of reading during the summer months. 

The Year-Round Bookselling Committee sug- 
gests that schools, libraries and book stores 
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in every community cooperate to form a Vaca- 
tion Reading Club Committee. This commit- 
tee can bear jointly the expense of purchasing 
or printing a list of recommended books. 

From the list of books recommended, the 
child is required to read 15, 20 or 25 books 
and record his impressions of them in the note 
book, to qualify him for a diploma given-out 
Children’s Book Week. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. H. PEFFER publishes in 
the School Annual of Venango County the pic- 
tures of three pairs of twins who were gradu- 
ated from the Rocky Grove High School, Class 
of ’22. The whole class numbered 23. The 
entire enrollment in the high school was -120. 
The twins are: Kathryn and Myra Hender- 
son, Eugene and Jeannette Bigler, and Mary 
and Maud Stroup. 


IN response to the friendly challenge of 
Verona Public Schools as to their record in 
Schools Savings Accounts for the month of 
January, Edith Woodhall, Principal 9th Street 
School, Charleroi submits the following: 

Ninth St. School, Charleroi, with an enroll- 
ment of 667 pupils deposited in the Charleroi 
Savings and Trust Co. for the month of Janu- 
ary $1,493.26. We had 100% depositors for 
the building for every day in January except 
Jan. 30, when we had 99% depositors. This is 
our first year in savings account work and 
we are extremely proud of the interest of the 
children in savings and thrift. 


PROFESSIONAL courses to help commercial 
teachers advance within their profession are 
now available at Harvard University both dur- 
ing the regular college year and in the summer 
session. Here is at last an opportunity to 
get courses in commercial education that 
carry undergraduate and advanced degree 
credit. It is no longer necessary for com- 
mercial teachers to confine their advanced 
study to accounting and other technical sub- 
jects. Those who wish to combine subject 
matter or methods courses with one course in 
organization and supervision of commercial 
education may carry the former at Simmons 
College and the latter at Harvard without in- 
convenience. Correspondence is invited. Ad- 
dress The Registrar, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, 6 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE great number of new homes built in 
and around State College during the year will 
care for a larger enrollment at the Summer 
Session. Last summer the enrollment had to 
be limited to 2,700. At least 500 more students 
can be accommodated this year. 

The college has issued a bulletin on health 
education which includes the following fea- 
tures: (1) courses in athletic coaching for 
both men and women under Hugo Bezdek and 
other experts; (2) 12 courses in plays and 
games, gymnastics, dancing and other forms 
of recreation; (3) 8 other courses in per- 
sonal and school hygiene, anatomy, physiology, 
first aid, diseases of children, home hygiene 
and care of the sick, history and principles of 
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physical education and (4) 3 courses in school 
nursing and nutrition. 

The College is supplementing its Summer 
Session catalog by departmental bulletins: (1) 
Vocational Teacher Training (Smith-Hughes 
courses); (2) Courses for Teachers of Eng- 
lish; (8) Athletics, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation; (4) Modern Geography; (5) The So- 
cial Studies. Forthcoming bulletins will in-: 
clude (1) Courses and Special Features for 
Superintendents, Principals and Supervisors; 
(2) Special Conferences for Administrative 
Attendance Officers. 

It has established French and Spanish 
Houses in which the residents use only the 
foreign language. Plays, concerts and social 
affairs will be true to the customs and spirit of 
the country and language. Natives of France 
and Spain will direct the work. 


MARCH 12-16 was Patrons’ Week in the pub- 
lic schools of Clarion county. 2,015 visits were 
made by patrons of which number 1,047 were 
visits by parents. Phillipston School, Brady 
Twp., gave a program and had 60 parents 
visiting. A free will offering raised $25 for 
maps and busy work. Cottage Hill, Porter 
Twp., had 26 parents visiting and on Friday 
served a lunch to the visitors. Salem Twp., 
Rooms 1 and 2, gave a program and served 97 
at lunch. Perhaps the best report comes from 
the Foxburg Schools which had 3885 visitors. 
Programs were given by Rooms 2 and 3 while 
regular work was done by Rooms 1 and 4, ex- 
cept on Friday morning when number 4 or 
the high school held a debate. 


CLARION State Normal School has instituted 
a plan of “Traveling Libraries” for the rural 
schools of Clarion county. This library con- 
tains forty books for supplementary reading 
for grades two to eight. The books are packed 
in wooden boxes which serve as a two shelf case 
when open. The enthusiastic response from 
the teachers proves the need for pioneering in 
this field. 


ADELINE ZACHERT, director of school libra- 
ries, Department of Public Instruction, was 
elected chairman of the school section of the 
American Library Association at its meeting 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 26, 1923. 


BECKLEY BUSINESS COLLEGE, Harrisburg, on 
April 27 granted diplomas to 125 young people 
who had completed courses satisfactorily dur- 
ing the last year and a half. Frank B. Wick- 
ersham, Judge of the Dauphin County Court, 
made the principal address, Dr. Arthur E. 
Brown, Headmaster of Harrisburg Academy, 
with the assistance of President Charles R. 
Beckley, presented the diplomas. 


ON May 11, Tau Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 
University of Pennsylvania, held a dinner at 
the Hotel Normandie, Philadelphia, in honor 
of Dr. Harlan Updegraff, who will enter upon 
his duties as president of Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Ia.. July 1. In May the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
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AVERT THIS HOLD- UP. ILL HEALTH AND MISERY IRE THIEVES 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
-Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


Accepts into membership Teachers Only and protects their most Valuable 
asset—the time spent in the school room. It pays for ALL Diseases common 
to both sexes. It is conducted by school men of high repute, and is endorsed 
by leading educators everywhere. 


BENEFITS 
FOR SICKNESS FOR ACCIDENT 


$5.00 for the first week, $12.50 per $12.50 per week for total disability, 
week thereafter, maximum $317.50 for maximum $325. Partial disability 
any one illness. If death occur, $5.00 per week not to exceed thirteen 
$100.00 additional, making a total of | weeks. Loss of one hand, foot, or eye, 
$417.50. $150. Loss of both hands, feet or eyes, 

Liberal benefits for partial disability $250. Permanent Total Disability, 
from illness, for quarantine and old $250. Accidental Death, $250. 
age also provided without extra cost. 


TOTAL BENEFITS PAID, Over $200,000.00 ASSETS, Over $70,000.00 
THE COST, $12.00 Per Year 


READ THIS LETTER FROM A VERY PROMINENT MEMBER OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





I feel that as a mark of confidence in The Educators Beneficial Association I 
must tell you of the fact that at last I have found a protective organization that 
really PROTECTS and a beneficial association that really BENEFITS. After having 
been a member of two SUPPOSEDLY teach ficial organizations that have 
been found unsatisfactory, it is a real comfort to at last know that I am a member 
of one that does just what it promises. 

My first experience was with an organization that promised $25.00 per month 
in case of serious illness and when the day of need came, it capitulated for $16.50 
for two months. The second promised equally fair treatment but was even more 
unsatisfactory than the first. 

I think if teachers generally knew just how fairly you deal with them in case 
of illness or accident, not one of them would hesitate about joining your Association. 














Why not let us tell you the whole story? We will gladly send you full 
information. Our booklets of claims paid and unsolicited testimonials make 
very interesting reading. A letter from you will put you under no obligations. 
Write today. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOW READY! 


The PENNSYLVANIA DIXON SCHOOL 
SAMPLE BOX for 1923 is now ready for you. 


FREE: to all those who specify or order School Supplies. 


Write us, giving position and name of School District, 
for your Box. 


Made in U.S. A. by 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


Phi adelph'a Sales Office, 801 Finance Bldg. 


Western Pennsylvania Representative: 
W. C. Weaver, 1443 Pennsylvania Ave., N. S., Pittsburg 


Eastern: 
C. M. Harding, 81 Center Street, Canton. 
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Bra dle Y (ord and 
Vumber Builders are 
used every day i UY 





Schoolroom” 


Embeco 
Improved Word Builder 


8002. A large-type builder, printed on heavy 
manila cards, two sides, cut up in single letters. 
There aresover three hundred and fifty letters 
in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 


and small letters. Price, per box, $0.15 


Economo 
Word Builder No. 1 


8271. Anew, large-type word builder. Printed 
on high-grade tag stock, which will prove of ex- 
septionally good wearing quality. Contains an 
extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270. A new builder of the large-type variety, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, with each letter 
duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. 
In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression sen- 
tence building, printed on heavy manila tablets, 
in large type with each word duplicated in medial 
script on reverse side. 


Price, per box, $0.20 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. - 
New York - 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


Boston - 


BECAUSE THESE BUILDERS are made of 
the most durable stock and put up in substan- 
tial boxes. 


The tablets are clean-cut from strong tag stock, 
and the placing of letters and numerals is care- 
fully planned to assure spacing and lineup as 
nearly perfect as can be obtained in material of 
this character. The letters and numerals are all 
printed in a plain, bold-face type, which assures 
their being readable at a glance. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290. This set of perception number work is made in the form of 
dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, 6% x 10 inches, and 
the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one inch in diameter, so 
that they are quickly discernible from all parts of the room. There are 
twenty-four cards, containing all number combinations from 1 to 10. 
Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281. A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag stock, with 
large numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity of numerals 
from 1 to 10 and supply of mathematical denominations. Put up in box 
made especially strong so that it will withstand constant handling. An 
exceptionally fine builder. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Multiplication and Division Builder 


8283. A new builder which includes sixty examples in multiplication 
and sixty in division. On one side of the card is a multiplication ex- 
ample and on the reverse side a division example. Printed on a very 
substantial tag stock. In strong box. 

Price, each, $0.25 





THE BRADLEY CATALOG is a complete hand-book of 
“Helps for Teachers” which should be in every school-room. 
It describes in detail the Bradley primary devices, water colors 
and color materials. kindergarten supplies and books. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Philadelphia - San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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LABORATORY | 
APPARATUS | 


Building 


Extending through an entire city block 








This new instrument, developed and originated in 
our laboratories, has been fu.ther improved. 

New valuable features are included in this new 
type that are not obtainable elsewhere. Improve- 
ments in design and quantity production permit 
a very marked and substantial reduction in price. 
Complete description and manual of experiments 
sent upon request. 

No. 3675 Optical Dise, etched plate. 

With lenses. Price..............-.sss000 sees $25.00 
No. 3677 Diverging Ray Attachment. 
Price $ 8.00 


ment 





No. 3680 Source of Light. Newimproved 
type. No separate rheostat. More con- 
vement focusing, embodying features of a 


cool Source of Light. Price reduced to. .. 318.00 














CATALOGS 
for Complete School Equipment 
A —Agricultural Equipment 
B—Biological Equipment 
C—Chemicals 
G—Physics and Chemistry Equip 


/,—Lanterns and Slides 
5D—General School Supplies 

D— Diplomas 

P—Programs and Invitations 


Sent to Schoolmen Upon Request 
Give Your Official Position 


Giving 100% More Floor Space 
Complete Modern Equipment-Ample Facilities 
for manufacturing, shipping and handling your 
order in a way that will be highly satisfactory 

to you. 


HELP US TO SERVE YOU 
before the busy season by 
Sending Your Order Now! 
ImMeprate Deuivery guaranteed on any orders 
placed now. 
GuaranTeeD Druivery at any future date 
specified on orders placed now. 









































gave a dinner in Dr. Updegraff’s honor at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel. 


More than 300 have enrolled in the Penn- 
sylvania Summer Session for the training of 
supervisors of music at West Chester. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of this number are 
from Pennsylvania, the others representing 
25 states, the District of Columbia and the 
Dominion of Canada. The program includes 
concerts by well known artists and excursions 
to Atlantic City and to historic points in 
Chester County and vicinity. The school is 
primarily intended to serve the supervisors of 
Pennsylvania. Since the attendance must be 
limited, applications for admission and re- 
quests for room reservations should be made 
before June 15. 


A CONFERENCE in agricultural education was 
held in Harrisburg, May 7-9. The meeting 
was attended by C. H. Lane and A. P. Wil- 
liams, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; H. G. Parkinson, Pro- 
fessor of Rural Life Department, State Col- 
lege; and members of Vocational Bureau, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Tue thirtieth annual conference of the 
American Physical Education Association at 
Springfield, Mass., April 11-14 had over 1,200 
members in attendance. Dr. Charles H. 
Keene, Director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 


cation, Department of Public Instruction, was 
“ee Member at large of the National Coun- 
cil. 


THE silver loving cup given by the Harris- 
burg Telegraph, and won by Leonard Bennett 
of the North East High School at the Poultry 
Judging Contest held in January, in connec- 
tion with the Farm Products Show, was pre- 
sented on April 5 at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


IN response to the proclamation of Gover- 
nor Pinchot designating Friday, April 13 and 
Friday, April 30, 1923, as Arbor Days and 
Bird Days, Palmyra and vicinity co-operated 
by planting 20,000 trees under the direction 
of the Agricultural Department of the high 
school, Norman Ratchford, supervisor. While 
each student planted and will care for a num- 
ber of trees, the larger numbers were planted 
by farmers on their respective farms. The 
plantings consisted of red pine, pitch pine, 
white ash and red oak, secured from the For- 
estry Department of the State, which dis- 
tributed them free. 


On April 28 the home economics teachers of 
Washington County held their annual spring 
meeting in the Public Meeting Room of the 
Court House in Washington, Pennsylvania. 
An interesting feature was the participation 
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BOLENIUS PRIMARY READERS 
A course presenting best modern 
ideas, with aid of Manuals. 
BOLENIUS INTERMEDIATE 
READERS 
Definite training in Oral and Silent 
Reading, with Manual. 
RIVERSIDE READERS 


A supplementary series for grades 
offering the best classic and modern 
literature. 


RIVERSIDE 


16 E. 40th Street ” 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN BOOKS 


The Riverside Textbooks in Education in 
Classroom Practice 


LITERATURE SERIES 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF THE BEST READING FOR GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


HOYT-PEET: EVERYDAY 
ARITHMETICS 


Modern method and organization. 

Diagnostic, Speed and Accuracy, and 

Progress Score tests. 
TAPPAN-KENDALL HISTORIES 


“You can understand what you read 
in the book.”—A Penna. Pupil. 


WOODS HUTCHINSON: HYGIENE 
SERIES 


Health by training to do. 


NEW YORK 











of a number of home-makers, members of the 
County Grange. Mrs. Marion S. McDowell 
of Ellsworth presided at the morning session 
and Emily Hoge of Washington at the after- 
noon session. The speakers were Genevieve 
Fisher of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Mrs. Edith D. Davison, County Supervisor 
of Allegheny County, Ruth Fleming of Hick- 
ory and Mrs. Anna G. Green of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The chair- 
man, for the next school year is Ruth Fleming 
of Hickory and the vice chairman is Mar- 
garet Lane of Donora. 


THE final report of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements makes a vol- 
ume of 650 pages of interest to teachers of 
mathematics in the junior and senior high 
schools. Copies have been mailed to a large 
number of teachers who have applied to the 
Chairman of the National Committee. It is 
expected that copies will be sent J. A. Foberg, 
Director of Mathematics in the Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, from whom a 
limited number of copies may be obtained upon 
application. Summer school classes in the 
Teaching of Mathematics in many colleges and 
universities will make a study of this report. 


J. P. WiLry, teacher of mathematics in the 
Indiana State Normal School, died April 14. 
Mr. Wiley was formerly principal of the Ir- 
win Schools and later superintendent of 
schools at McConnellsville, 


A PUBLICATION just issued by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce entitled “The 
Rural School and the Chamber of Commerce,” 
contains the following quotation which de- 
serves wide publicity, “I am convinced after 
six years of supervision of all the rural schools 
of Florida, more than ever that the chief rea- 
son for our people, everywhere, moving to the 
towns is because ambitious people will go 
wherever educational opportunity may be 
equal to the best.” State Supt. of Schools, 
Florida. 


THE Vocational Bureau, Department of 
Public Instruction, has issued a bulletin on 
Industrial Arts Education in Grades 7, 8 and 
9. It contains an exposition of the general 
shop idea, as a guide to school men in the 
smaller districts or in schools requiring but 
one shop. 


EASTON high school gives a course in chem- 
istry for nurses, a form of trade extension 
education recognized by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and the State De- 
partment. 


W. P. Loomis, State Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education, addressed the trade boys at 
a get-together meeting at Bethlehem, May 3. 
There is a strong sentiment in Bethlehem for 
the all-day unit trade type of course. J. C. 
Tucker, Director of Vocational Education, has 
built up a strong spirit of co-operation with 








The illustration shows The 
American Tubular Steel 
Combination Desk—a desk of 
standard design developed to 
the highest point of efficiency. 

More than a million in satis- 
factory use. 


A Type of Seating for Every 
Classroom Requirement. 


Complete Catalog on request. 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
General Offices, 1039 Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE 


402 Bessemer Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR EASTERN > gies 


N. Snellenburg & Com 
Market, 11th to 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 








the steel industry. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany gives three years’ credit on apprentice- 
ship to the graduates of the trade course at 
the Liberty high school. This is noteworthy 
because industry has not always made a defi- 
nite time concession to boys graduating from 
such courses. 


PART-TIME co-operative education and part- 
time extension training for apprentices are 
receiving considerable attention by the manu- 
facturers and school authorities of Waynes- 
boro, Chambersburg and Lebanon. This is 
rather significant of the present trend in in- 
dustrial education. Philadelphia has placed 
approximately 100 boys in part-time co-opera- 
tive work during the past year. 


THE manufacturers of Chambersburg held 
a luncheon, May 38, together with representa- 
tives of the local school board and G. D. Whit- 
ney, Supervisor of Industrial Education of 
the State Department. It was the sense of 
this meeting that the public schools have a 
definite place in the training of apprentices. 
Representatives of two of the large companies 
felt that the apprenticeship period might be 
cut down to three years on a plan whereby 
the public schools should take over instruc- 
tion in drawing, mathematics and citizenship. 


CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry for Pennsylvania, 
has returned to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology as Director of Industrial Relations, 





a somewhat new phase of activities of the in- 
stitute. 


THE vocational industrial program at 
Coatesville, M. M. Walter, Director, was started 
three years ago with an evening school. The 
next year it inaugurated all-day unit trade 
courses in carpentry, printing and electrical 
construction. Beginning with next September 
the boys who have taken two years unit trade 
instruction will be ready for placement on a 
part-time co-operative basis, with positions 
assured them. 


AT a meeting of the Pennsylvania Trade 
Secretaries at the Manufacturers’ Club at 
Philadelphia, April 6, addresses were given by 
Charles F. Bauder, Director of Industrial 
Arts, Philadelphia Public Schools, and Gerald 
D. Whitney, State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education. Dr. Schwartzenbach of the 
Schwartzenbach-Huber Silk Company com- 
mented on the work done in Pennsylvania and 
spoke in favor of a State certification of 
apprenticeship such as they have in Switzer- 
land. Dr. Royal Meeker, newly: appointed 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, spoke at 
the afternoon session. 


THE Missouri Legislature has dealt kindly 
with vocational education. As a result, Mis- 
souri will receive from the State, during the 
next biennium, $346,000 and from Federal 
Funds $332,000. 
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The LITTLE GIANT 
BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 





S efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any and all electric currents. It is provided 

with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is complete and ready 
for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. Price 
$32.50. 

We are sure you will agree with us that every 
Successful and Modern School will not be with- 
out this little Aristocrat. 

THE NEW SIMPLEX HAND OPERATED 
ERASER CLEANER 

Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for 

schools which do not have electric current. Satis- 

faction in every respect guaranteed. Price, $28.00. 


. = == 
= SS SS 

Manufactured by 
JAMES LYNN COMPANY 


14 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 























For the Summer Session at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, G. C. L. Riemer, Director, has enlisted 
the services of many practical school men. 
Among them are N. P. Benson, superintendent 
of schools, Lock Haven; E. O. Bickel, super- 
intendent of Union County; F. G. Davis, prin- 
cipal of the Detroit junior high school, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Charles Lose, formerly principal 
of the Lock Haven normal school; D. M. Mel- 
chior, specialist in the social studies, Phila- 
delphia; Carl Millward, superintendent. of 
schools, Milton, and F. W. Robbins, superititen- 
dent of schools, Williamsport. C. D. Koch of 
the Department of Public Instruction has con- 
sented to give a course of two weeks on School 
Law. ~ The work of the session is primarily 
for the teachers of Pennsylvania. The courses 
will be professionalized, all carrying credit 
toward a college degree and toward higher 
certification by the Department. 


Sires for two consolidated schools have been 
approved in Cecil Township, Washington 
County; one of three acres, a six-room build- 
ing at National, the other two acres, a four- 
room building near Venice. 


Boces Townshiv, Centre County, is building 
* new consolidated school located at Central 
ity. 


HeGiIns Township, Schuylkill County, has 
purchased seven acres of ground for «4 new 
consolidated school. 


SUNNYSIDE consolidated school in Lawrence 
County was dedicated April 5. Robert C. 
Shaw, Assistant Director, Bureau of Rural 
Education, gave the address. 


A NEW consolidated school was dedicated in 
Union Township, Lawrence County, April 6. 
Lee L. Driver, Director, Bureau of Rural Edu- 
cation, gave the address. 


A site for a new school and a community 
playground was recently approved at Browns 
Mill, Cambria County. 


A SITE of two acres for a playground in con- 
nection with a school in Beaverdale School Dis- 
trict, Cambria County, was recently approved. 


A CONSOLIDATED school in Summerhill Town- 
ship, Cambria County, located at Wilmore, is 
being rapidly completed. The masons are now 
working on the second story. This will take 
care of all the schools in the southern end 
of the township. 


HIGHLAND Township, Elk County, recently 
established a new consolidated school at Rus- 
sell City. An addition will also have to be 
built at the James City School in the same 
township. 


INGOMAR consolidated school, McCandless 
Township, Allegheny County, was dedicated 
April 26. Doctor Driver and Superintendent 
Dickey gave addresses. 
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THE Samuel Hamilton Consolidated School 
in Allegheny County was dedicated April 29. 
Superintendent Dickey gave the address. 


A NEW consolidated school is being discussed 
in Mead Township, Warren County. 


SouTH Huntingdon Township, Westmoreland 
County, is arranging for the building of an 
eight-room consolidated school. 


A SITE of three acres was recently approved 
for a new consolidated school in West Warsaw 
Township, Jefferson County. 


BRADFORD County with its thirty-six consoli- 
dated schools leads the State. Allegheny 
County leads in projects. 


Rye Township, Perry County, is preparing 
to build a consolidated school to take care of 
all the schools in the district. 


A SITE has been approved in Dunkard Town- 
ship, Greene County, for a consolidated school. 


ON May 4 and 5, the twentieth annual 
spring meeting of the Association of History 
(Social Studies) Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland was held at the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The sessions were mainly devoted 
to the part played by nationalism in interna- 
tional relations. Carlton Hayes of Columbia 
University opened the discussion, followed by 
Stephen P, Duggan, Director of the Institute 


of International Relations, J. Russell Smith 
of Columbia University, and Jessie C. Evans 
= _the William Penn High School, Philadel- 
phia. 


On May 11 and 12 occurred the Twenty- 
seventh Annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, in 
Philadelphia. The general topic was “America’s 
Relation to the European Situation,” and the 
list of speakers included more than thirty men 
and women prominent in America’s economic, 
political and educational life. So successful 
and so important have these meetings become 
that busy people with national and even inter- 
national reputations have regarded it an honor 
to be invited to address the Academy on pro- 
lems of the day. 


Reports of Conference on Foremanship held 
at Greenville, Pa., with foremen from the fol- 
lowing plants, Bessemer and Lake Erie Rail- 
road Shops, Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, 
Greenville Steel Car Company, Hodge Manu- 
facturing Company may be secured by address- 
ing the Vocational Bureau, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


AMONG the speakers at the recent meeting 
of the Western Arts Association at St. Louis 
was C. Valentine Kirby, State Director of 
Arts. 


THE teachers of industrial subjects in Alle- 
gheny County held a dinner meeting in Pitts- 
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Introducing 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


BOOK ONE and the TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades Three and Four 
and 
BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 


DVANCED EDITIONS of these three books are 
nearing completion. They will be ready for 





distribution early in June, and specimen copies of 
each will be sent upon request as they come from 
the press. 








NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 











burgh May 19, called by Frank H. Remaley, 
Assistant County Superintendent. More than 
thirty teachers were present. William Penn 
Loomis, State Supervisor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, spoke on Objectives for Shop Work in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. As a result 
of this initial meeting a permanent organiza- 
tion of these teachers has been formed. 


H. B. SmitH, Head of the Department of 
Vocational Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh, has instituted an intensive train- 
ing conference for persons in industry who 
have responsibilities for training personnel, 
or who are looking forward to such work. The 
conference was led by D. E. Scull of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company of Erie. A number 
of important industries in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict were represented. 


THE following Pennsylvanians attended the 
annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education in Washington which closed May 
5: Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; President 
J. H. MacCracken, Lafayette College, Easton; 
Dean H. V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; President Cyrus Adler, Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia; Thomas S. Baker, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 
President James Dunham, Temple University, 
Philadelphia; President F. A. Driscoll, Villa- 
nova College, Villanova; President W. C. Ket- 


ler, Grove City College, Grove City; President 

G. Mathewson, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia and President E. D. Warfield, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg. 


WEstT Reading is completing an addition 
to its high school building which will provide 
ample accommodations for all its pupils with- 
out crowding them. The addition includes 
auditorium, gymnasium, science department 
and class rooms. The graduating class of 
1923 consists wholly of boys—10 in number. 
Of its 100 living graduates, writes Supervis- 
ing Principal Wm. S. Delp, 12 are teaching 
successfully in Berks County. 


TOWNSHIP Community Day at Cloe, Jeffer- 
son County, May 4 attracted over 600 partici- 
pants. The next day at the Beechwoods Vo- 
cational School, Superintendent C. A. Ander- 
son and his assistants held a similar “Day” at 
which the Union Vocational School and the 
Beechwoods Vocational School competed sharp- 
ly for the championship. Each school had 
won the meet twice before. The Beechwoods 
schoo] finally secured the trophy, a silver lov- 
ing cup, which was presented by one of the 
county papers. 


TEN life memberships in the National Edu- 
cation Association in the form of prizes for 
the best essay on Thrift Education and Home 
Administration have been provided by Mr. 
Frederick Patterson, president of the National 
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Tur LITERATURE AND LIFE Series 


THERE IS 


A NEW VISION—A NEW PROGRAM 


Dr. Greenlaw of the University of North Carolina and his co-workers give the 
study of Literature a slant and a PURPOSE it has never had before. 

It is not merely “another set of anthologies’—it is a COURSE IN IDEAS. It 
may appear to the reader of this advertisement that his present course in Literature 
is a Course in Ideas; but LITERATURE AND LIFE is different; it has a vision 
and a sweep which no other such course has ever had. Let us show you why—and how. 

Here in four books we furnish all the Literature for the four years of High 
School, integrated, unified; with surprising saving of time and effort for the teacher 
and of time, energy, and expense for the pupil. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE 
For First YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


Book One, 592 pages 
(Greenlaw-Elson-Keck) 
For SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
Book Two, 636 pages 
(Greenlaw-Stratton) 


H. B. JOHNSTON, 201 Hobart St. 
Mt. Oliver Sta., Pittsburgh 





For THIRD YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


$1.92 For FourTH YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


Liberal discounts on quantity orders 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


Cc. E. KECK, Eastern Manager 
5 West 19th Street, NEW YORK -CITY 


REPRESENTED IN PENNSYLVANIA BY 


GEO. M. BRINER 
Carlisle, Pa. 


In preparation 
Book Three (Greenlaw-Miles) 


Book Four, soon forthcoming 


W. GRIER BRINER, 5435 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 




















ZANERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL OF PENMANSHIP 


Write for catalog of Six Weeks Special Term for teachers beginning June 11. 
credit is allowed by the State for this course. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP, Columbus, Ohio 


Six hours normal 











Cash Register .Company, Dayton, Ohio. Mrs. 
Edith McClure Patterson, well-known in con- 
nection with her work for the improvement 
of the American home, will announce complete 
plans for the contest at the meeting in Oak- 
land-San Francisco next July. A life member- 
ship in the Association was recently presented 
to Superintendent James N. Muir, of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, by the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of that city. 


Miss Marie GUGLE, author of Junior Mathe- 
matics, has been secured by the University of 
Pittsburgh to give courses for junior high 
school teachers. The past three years she has 
been supervising the reorganization of mathe- 
matics courses in the public schools of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, along the. lines recommended by 
the National Committee. 


WiLLis W. LANTZ, principal of the joint 
high school of Turtle Creek, has been elected 
principal of the Reading Boys’ high school. 


THE State Conservation Council, organized 
a year ago by over 20 State-wide organiza- 
tions and over 30 County Conservation Asso- 
ciations, and County Fish, Game and Forestry 
Associations, held its annual meeting at State 
College on May 24 and 25. The main subject 
for consideration was stream pollution. 


A BOOK on school savings banking has just 
been published for the American Bankers 
Association, 5 Nassau St., N. Y., by the Ron- 
ald Press of New York. In addition to gen- 
eral discussions of the educational aspects of 
thrift and savings, it presents the standard 
method for conducting school savings banking 
systems approved by the Association. 


HENRY COE CULBERTSON, LL.D., for eleven 
years president of the College of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas, and for two and a half 
years president of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., 
recently became manager of the Clark Teach- 
ers Agency, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 
326-7-8 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
BRANCHES: eters 304 House Bidg. 
EMILY A. LANE, M 
indianapolis, Ind., pon Nat. City — branes 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL, M 
wean) N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
ORGE M. HAIGHT, Mgr. 
Northagnpron. Mass., 34 ago Bldg. 
Y M. TUTHIL L, Mégr. 
No charge Pe cauhen till ehintid-Beevhen free to 


schools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions’ 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1885 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 
also’ Union Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop. 


A superior agency for superior people. We register 
only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 





Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202-WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 














AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU 


Educational Placement Specialists 
957 Union Arcade PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“The workshop of the world”’ 


HIGH SALARIES 





MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 











Yellowstone—Every two weeks, 


Standard Pullman sleepers used 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SUMMER TOURS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—ALL EXPENSE—MODERATE CO87 


Europe—8 Tours, June, July. $745.00 up. 
joyable and Educational Itineraries. 
July, August. 
Special itinerary in Park. Colorado included. 
exclusively. Write for full particulars. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS COMPANY, 15 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati, Obie 
“We handle hundreds of pleased clients every season.” 


En- Eastern—Every week. One and two week 
Tours. The Best of the East. 
Western—July, August. Wonderful Trips 


featuring Canadian Rockies, etc. 











THE New Jersey State Teachers Association 
has opened an office at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, with Mrs. Stella S. Applegate in 
charge. 


Mrs. Mary Dopp SCHADE, a teacher in Irwin 
for many years and in Jeannette the last five 
years, died May 10 of pneumonia after two- 
days’ illness. 


THE Bellevue debating team, composed of 
Emerson Morcroft and John Donaldson, sen- 
iors, won the Allegheny County inter-high 
school debate and will receive scholarships in 
the University of -Pittsburgh. 


SLIPPERY Rock STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, May 
5, entertained over 200 members of the Alle- 
gheny County Principals’ Round Table. “Ask 
me” girls escorted the guests to the chapel 
where Dr. J. Linwood Eisenberg, after pre- 
senting a meal ticket to each, welcomed them 
and introduced students from Allegheny 


County who gave short descriptions of dif- 
ferent features of the school’s work. After 
an inspection tour the principals lunched and 
held a business meeting. W. A. Rodgers of 
Turtle Creek was elected president to succeed 
T. E. Garber of Bellevue. 


THE Progressive Education Association held 
a convention in Chicago, April 12-14. Among 
the speakers were Frank D. Slutz, principal, 
Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio; William 
B. Owen, president, N. E. A. and F. N. Free- 
man, University of Chicago. 


SUPERINTENDENT QO. J. MILLIKEN of the 
Cook County, Ill., Commission on Public In- 
stitutions, claims that juvenile delinquency 
has decreased 30% in the last three years. 
Cook County includes the city of Chicago. He 
attributes the decrease to the work of the 
Boy Scout movement, the churches and the 
Y. M. C. A. 
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ALBER 


38th YEAR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our clients are the best schools 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago prety Fs an and pay the high 


If deserving of promotion, they will want you. Send fornew 
booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.” 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane | 
a8 ES GLE NAIL TT ETE 





H The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 
Pathfinder Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world. 
od ational Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. You will like the 

Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weeki informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 
y questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 
1 = Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for special current events 
circular and rate for school club subscriptions. Address: 
THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





in teaching the Mechanicsand Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
OUR FREE SERVICE offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our 
manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correapondence course upon payment of the small 
fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still 


free to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN’ hen followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 


big asset in school, business and svcial life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as Plain as print. Thus, it 


conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 
Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the 


attention of modern educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method 
Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly 
gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 2re selling in very greatly in- 


creased quantities, because they 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


80 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


INDEX TO VOLUME LXxI 


Aceontation, ee Leos we 76 

Associat and Preparatory Schools, Science 
Section  § tn 

Assistant Editor of the Journal, 479; Specifications for, 319 

— Are We Sacrificing Scholarship for, L. H. Conway, 


Attendance Form ARIls, 323; Perfect Record, 90; Increase, 370 
Attendance Certificates, 100,000 School Children ‘Given Perfect, 


Attendance in Pennsylvania, School, 367 

Attention, School Board Secretaries, 432 

Authority and Responsibility Between State, County and 
Local Officers, Distribution of, Thomas E. Finegan, 3 

Avalon Way, the, 83 

Avondale Black and Gold, 205 


ed, 19. 
America, Boy Scouts of, 29 Bach Choir, The, 180 
America, First Wamilice of, 83 Baker, Thomas Stockham, 312 
American Education Week, 121, 155 . e Barnard, J. ao Training in Citizenship in the Public 




















offer the greatest value. 








Ability el gy © Plan for Distribution of State Aid, G. C. 


Accounting, mh ild, 89 
‘Accredited Higher Institutions in Pennsylvania, 363; (A 
Correction) 485 
Members for Life, 215 
An. Extra-Curricular, Ge E. Neville, 61 
Adjustment Room, ng Irvin 1, 466 
Actuarial a gy ey the State Retirement System, 481 
Adolescence, Dr. e Farson, 106 
Advisory Committee, Educational, 75 
Agriculture, Projects in Vocational, W. R. Skillman, 206 
Agriculturally, Pennsylvania, 159 
Allied Debts for Education, Joy 


Elmer Morgan, 
Amendment, Proposed, 123; to the F 


‘ederal Conatitution, 


American 


Legion Essay Contest, 21 
American School. Citizenship League World Essay Contest, 270 
Americans Go, ere, 361 

Amon, J. C., Student Co-Operative Government, 

Amos, Thyrsa W., Indispensables in the Education ot Women, 


Anderson, , William, ae sae of the Duties of a 
School Board and Ke ties of a Superintendent or 
na Principal, 

Antagonize? Do You, 

Anti-Solecism (Poem), 190 

Appointments, New, 18 

Arbor ; Bird Devs, 87, 319, 362 

Are You A Member of the N. E. A.? 361 

Art Education, Waldo F. Bates, Jr., 414; In Education, 190 


Life Through Public School, C. 


Art Education, Vocational Aspects of, C. Valentine Kirby, 33 
Art Practical, Is, 316 

Arts of the Household, Junior Projects In, Alice Haley, 112 
Art Need, The, 4 

Art, Summer Schools of, 434 

Arts, The Finest of, 388 
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Se pein, 414 
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“GLUEY” 


for paste perfection 


Gluey is the most economical in both price 
and product. It costs less than ordinary 
pastes, and that its quality is unexcelled is 
indicated by the thousands of schools that 
use Gluey exclusively. Gluey adheres and 
dries quickly; retains its moist smoothness to 
the last drop. Before you Specify— 


Send 10c for big sample tube and try Gluey 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 110, Please 








ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE 
HABITS 


By ESTHER M. COWAN, Northeast 
High School, Kansas City; ANNETTE 
BETZ, Kansas City Junior College; 
and Ww. CHARTERS, Professor 
of Sdacatien. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


A language series which will get re- 
sults because it talks directly to the 
pupil in language which he can under- 
stand and upon subjects in which he 
is interested. 

A carrying content which is based upon ob- 
servations and activities within the child’s 
own experience. 

Instructions and explanations which speak 
directly to the child, telling him just what 
he is expected to do and how he is to set 
about doing it. 

More games, drills, and exercises for the 
fixation of correct. language habits than any 
other series. 


A three-book series, covering grades three to eight 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


41 Union Square, West New York City 








gs Committee, Dean W. G. Chambers, Chairman, 
4; Re of Committee on Ways and Means, 255; 
of the Committee on Credentials, 253; Resolutions 

Reg: eaten a Committee on Mental Measurement, 255: 
Resolution to Amend the Retirement Act, 254; Resolu- 
tions, 258; Rules of a 253; Summary of Pro- 


ceedings, 253; Tenure Bill, 
——- Program of 73rd Miecting om th P. 8S. EB. A, 
ed December 15, 19: 
Better™ ‘Way. The, viii, April (Poem) 
Bible, The, 20 
Bill, A Splendid, 423 
Bills Relating to Education, House and Senate, 363 
Bioicey A Social Study, M. J. Phillips, 15 
Blak WwW. Cu. PS Results in Current Events, 415 
Blight’ (Poem), 
Board, Retirernent, a 
fx Unionville Consolidated and Vocational 


Bookmen’s League, Pennsylvania, 262 
Bookmen’s-Schoolmen’s Dinner, 262 
Books, Ethics of Selling, 263 
Books for Desk Use, Teachers y, 125 
Book Selection, 320 
Boston Meeting of the N. E. A., The, 26; Pennsylvania Dele- 
gation 
Boys and Girls Fit, Keeping, James N. Rule, 63 
Boy Scouts of America, 29 
Bradford County Health Activities, 488 
roome, Edwin C., The Teacher and the Position, 244 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 430 
Brunner, Arnold W., Capitol Park Development, 8 
Bucks County, The First Junior High, School ‘in, 316 
Budget for 1923, P. S._E. 
Budget, Pennsylvania’s First State, 306 
Budget System, A tate. 75 
Building Progress, School, 34 
Bulletin, Geographical ek 35, 267 
Bulletin On Slate, 371 


Camel’s Nose (Poem), 103 

Cameron County Students, Scholarships for, 420 

Campaign, An Educational, C. 8S. Hottenstein, 70 

Canned Physical Education, 274 

Capitol Park t ng cemee Arnold W. Brunner, 8 

Cave Man Stuff, 127 

Certificates, 100, ‘000 School Children Given Perfect Attend- 
ance, 

Certificate to Teach, How to Secure, 368 

Certification, High Water Mark in Teacher, 273 

Chamber’s Report, 423 





Write MARION HUMBLE, 334 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
for free 14 x 21 inch colored poster 
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Distinctive and Teachable Texts 


VITAL ENGLISH 


(Taylor-Morss) 
Book ONE—ENGLISH FOR LOWER GRADES 


INTERMEDIATE BOOK—ENGLISH FOR MIDDLE 
GRADES 


Book Two—ENGLIsH FOR UPPER GRADES 





‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds LENYICS 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


A series that is logical and that appeals to 
vital child interests. 


WINDSOR _ ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


Julius Caesar Burke’s Speech 
Macbeth Merchant of Venice 
Twelfth Night Selections from Lincoln 
Irving Stories Macaulay's Johnson 


» A 2 
Upon receipt my request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may he interested 


Annotated in a way to serve the practical 
needs of the pupil. Attractively illustrated. 


Published by 


F. M. AMBROSE AND COMPANY 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 











Vee as ial THE WELLS AND 
LANGUAGE SERIES HART MOD ERN 
By Effie B. McFadden ALGEBRA 


of the San Francisco State Normal School 


As an introduction to the ground facts of Latest Addition to This 
language these books lead all others. They Famous Algebra Series 
meet the child on his own ground and are 
simple and natural wot ype * They em- 
phasize essentials, make a study of common ¥ 
errors, teach the child to seek out and rec- Meets in full the new 


tify his own mistakes. They introduce : 
grammar where it is needed. requirements of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examina- 

tion Board 
Both series are well illustrated with full- : adopted 


page color plates and thumb-nail sketches April 21, 1923. 
in the margin. 


Minimum Course Maximum Course 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


CHICAGO Ew. YORE 231-245 West 39th St. - NEW YORK CITY 
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When You Are 

Feeling Tired 
there is nothing more refreshing, invigorating 
and nourishing than a teaspoonful of this 
pleasant tonic in a glass of water. 


-Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcokol or habit- 
forming drugs. The wholesome effects of the 
phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, also 
digestion, are of the first order—just the thing after 
a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Class Record Book 


Essential Features of the Masterleaf 


Designed by a Teacher 





Once writing names of pupils lasts a 
year. (See Circular B). 

A Masterleaf 63 x 33 inches offers all 
facilities of any other book 13 x 6 
inches. (See Circular A). 

Any size class from one to seventy 
can be accommodated. (See Cir. C). 


The above circulars, also a copy of the MASTER- 
LEAF for examination will be sent on request 
to any Superintendent, Principal, or 
Teacher. A postal card will do. 


M. O. BILLOW, Gen’! Mgr. 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 
2419 N, Fifth St. - Harrisburg, Pa. 
SEND THE CARD TODAY 





























IDENTIFYING 
FINGERPRINT 


The final test of a text is the 
teacher’s use. Built on that use is 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
By LENNES and JENKINS 


To the discriminating eye, the imprint of the 
teacher is visible on every page. The authors 
took ten years to build it; they subjected every 
detail to the fire test of repeated classroom 
use, weighing and utilizing the findings of 
scores of teachers until on publication the series 
was refined and seasoned to an unprecedented 
degree. 
Teachers’ finger prints—the painstaking analy- 
sis of difficulties, the easy gradations to new 
processes, simplification by unification of prob- 
lem method, social emphasis in upper grades, 
and the constant help of the teacher’s manual 
—make APPLIED ARITHMETIC the _ con- 
spicuously teachable series, 
BOOK I. GRADES ITI-IV 
BOOK II. GRADES V-VI 
BOOK Ill. GRADES VII-VIII 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia—Chicago 


If you are considering arithmetic write fo 
samples or information 
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school supply house 
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NEW BOOKS 


Halleck’s History of Our Country—For Higher Grades 


By REUBEN HALLECK, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History of American 
Literature” and ‘‘New English Literature.” 596 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.60, 


WEALTH of concrete, interesting incidents makes the history of our coun- 

try presented here seem amazingly real. The book emphasizes especially 
the life, progress, and industries of the people and gives those facts which are 
necessary for all our youth to know in order to become good American citizens. 
The teaching material at the ends of the chapters is unusually complete and 
inspiring. 


Overton’s Personal Hygiene—Revised 
Overton’s General Hygiene—Revised 


By FRANK OVERTON, M.D., Dr. P.H., Se.D., Author of “Applied Physi- 
ology,” Sanitary Supervisor, New York State Department of Health. 
Personal Hygiene, 72 cents; General Hygiene, $1.00. 


_ HESE books present the latest scientific information concerning the build- 

ing up of the health of the individual and the improving of his living 
conditions. They also give training for correct health habits and set forth in- 
teresting and effective “health chores” for the pupil’s daily practice. The lan- 
guage is simple and direct; the pictures humorous and very largely new. These 
books meet the demands of modern courses of study. They are the fruits of the 
author’s experience who, as a physician and a public health officer, has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities to acquire a keen knowledge of convictions and methods 
of correction. 


Rushmer and Dence’s High School Algebra 


By C. E. RUSHMER, Central High School, Binghamton, N. Y., and C. J. 
Dence, Central High School, Syracuse, N. ¥. 400 pages. Price, $1.24. 


RITTEN from the active, personal experience of two teachers, this book 

was evolved out of the perplexities of classroom work common to all first- 

year algebra classes. It is a book to which teachers can turn with complete con- 

fidence. Some of its strong features are: Emphasis of the close reiation between 

arithmetic and algebraic processes; problems which have some human interest 

or illustrate some useful application of physics or geometry; graphic methods; 
increased use of the formula. 


Place’s Second Year Latin 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Professor of Latin, Syracuse University, 
Author of “Beginning Latin.” 596 pages. Richly illustrated. Price, $1.68. 


N unusual effort is made in this book to bridge the gap between First Year 

Latin and the reading of Caesar. The introductory lessons lay stress on 
the syntactical principles not covered in First Year Latin, which need to be 
known by the student. The Training Camp provides an intensive study of the 
first twenty chapters of Caesar’s Gallic War, consisting of a preliminary review, 
vocabulary, principles of syntax, the text, and exercises in Latin Composition. 

In the main part of the book the most significant Cortiens of the text are 
selected for translation. 
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